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The Calcutta Historical Society 


Indian Historical Records 


The Spectrum of Sources and Problems 


N. K. SINHA 


A USER OF ARCHIVES, who was never connected with archival ad- 
ministration during his long career of research, is not competent to discuss 
archival administrative problems but his personal experience may be of 
some use to research workers. : 


Historical records may be described as immediate documents. But 
in this article I exclude from this category comtemporary diaries, 
pamphlets, memoirs, biographies and autobiographies even if they have 
re aL value. I confine myself mainly, though not entirely, to 
archives: “archives are documents drawn up or used in the course of 
administrative or executive transactions (whether public or private) of 
which they form a part and subsequently preserved in their own custody. 
for .their own. information” (Jenkinson). Their importance—whether 
public, semi-public or private—depends on the series to which they belong 
as also on their content. They represent an organic growth, not an 
official creation. Papers of. private individuals or families may also be of 
permanent interest and historical value. Letters and records of indivi- 
duals may be mere fragments but if they have any significance a are 
useful to.the historian. 


What is my competence to write on historical récords? I ee my 
research work in the Imperial Record Department (now the National 
Archives of India) as early as 1927. This early acquaintance with 
original state papers created an abiding interest in historical records. 
I worked in the Imperial Record Department during vacations so long as 
it was ‘housed in Calcutta until I collected’ all necessary data on Ranjit 
Singh, Anglo-Sikh relations in the eighteenth century and the career of 
Mir Qasim as an exile from Bengal. I also saw some records in the 
Punjab Government Record Office in Lahore ith "1934. My next systema- 
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tic study of records was in the Madras Office in connection with my work 
on Haidar Ali. This was followed by many days of systematic work in 
the Bengal Government Record Office and after 1947 in what came to be 
known as the West Bengal Government Record Office, with occasional 
visits to the National Archives of India for the collection of data on eco- 
nomic history. I also worked in the Calcutta High Court Record Offices, 
original and Appellate, during the years 1947-48 and again in 1965-67. 
When I made my Selections from Ochterlony Correspondence I had a spell 
of work in the National Archives which lasted for some time. As Secretary 
of the West Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee I saw MSS and 
records in the Nawab’s palace at Murshidabad, Jagat Seth family papers 
and historical records in some of the Govt. district record offices. I also 
organized surveys in all the districts of West. Bengal. My visits to 
record offices in Poona, Peshawar, Bombay, Allahabad, Trivandrum, 
Bhopal, Jaipur, Patiala and Kathmandu were of an exploratory character. 
I made a rough calculation of the number of working days I spent in 
record offices during my long career of historical research from 1927 to 
1968. They add up to a total of at least seven years spent in examining 
records. But my close acquaintance with records is confined to records 
- in English of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—to be more precise 
the second half of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth. l 

These diggings into records had their thrills. No typist gave me 
any relief from copying records until very late in my career. No research 
assistant was called upon at any stage to assist me. I am incapable of 
trusting any other person to do my work for me. The process of digging 
was itself an illumination. It was a very stimulating state of the mind, 
brain and hand combining to record, from a voluminous mass of papers, 
a significant fact, a new feature, an unnoticed activity, a dim trail, a new 
trend, sometimes a new starting point and sometimes the removal of a 
doubt. The study and rapid progress through volumes of records gave a 
curiously concentrated satisfaction. I did not normally consult indexes 
or consulted them only to find out if I had at any stage missed anything. 
I consulted volumes of despatches and proceedings—Public, Secret, Home, 
Foreign, Finance—in the National Archives. I also consulted Proceed- 
ings of Revenue and Judicial depts., Board of Trade, Board of Customs, 
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Salt and Opium and Letters to and from the Court of Directors in the 
West Bengal Archives without any reference to indexes. Military con- 
sultations and military despatches in the Madras Record Office were also 
consulted by me without the help of any index volume. In 1960 I had 
a spell of three months’ work in the Old India Office and in the British 
Museum. Valuable reference media save eyes. and save time. But I 
was temperamentally incapable of depending upon their guidance. My 
approach was not in this respect sufficiently up to date. I never entrenched 
myself with a card-index. Excellent calendars, press lists, microfilms, 
photocopies, generous research grants have made things easier for research 
workers. Research assistants: save much ‘time and trouble. Rules regu- 
lating access to records have also been liberalized, thanks to the unceasing 
insistence of the Indian Historical Records Commission. I still retain the 
file of papers in which I took extracts. from records relating to Mir 
Qasim’s career as an exile from Bengal from which notes were expunged 
and pages removed by an assistant in the Imperial Record Department 
because he interpreted rigid censoring rules even more rigidly. Before a 
research worker concentrates his attention on historical records it is neces- 
sary for him to have an intimate acquaintance with the specific subject 
of research on the basis of secondary sources.. A college teacher once 
decided for himself to prepare a thesis on Bengal zamindars before the 
Permanent Settlement. He went straight.to the Bengal Government 
Record Office and the assistants there placed on his table some volumes 
of revenue records. He turned over the pages of one or two volumes. 
Their dimensions were sufficient to intimidate any beginner. He did not 
go for the second time to this record office. 

A research worker in a record office should learn the gentle art of 
skipping. To skip without any loss is not at all easy. A scholar’s sure 
eye is needed. The safest method is not to omit anything significant 
whether relevant to the immediate subject of research or not. The 
information embodied in the archives is perhaps too atomized. The 
historian is to weave this atomized information into continuous exposi- 
tion and for this purpose he must collect data from other sources also. 
Record work is not enough. I have seen many dissertations which are 
mere summaries of records. They give limp accounts. 

British’ government in India was a government by writing. All deci- 
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-sions, all discussions leading to decisions, had to be communicated to 
authorities in England in all their details with all relevant papers or 
copies of papers. The French traveller Jacquemont, who visited India 
in 1831, recorded his impression that India was governed by stationery. 

I remember to have read some years ago that the National Archives 
of India had in its custody nine million documents and eighty thousand 
volumes with 73920 feet run of shelves. Since then more files must have 
accumulated. In Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Patna, Gauhati, 
Cuttack and other provincial capitals records that have accumulated in 
the course of British administration are staggering in their quantity. To 
this we should add accumulations in the district offices. Preparation and 
preservation of proper records was regarded as one of the most important 
duties of administration. It was observed: “the utility of our office of 
record at the Presidency must chiefly depend on the accuracy and regu- 
larity with which the records in each district are prepared and preserved.” 
This is the biggest base of modern Indian history’s immediate documents. 

Until recent times the prevalent practice was to write every state 
paper very fully and in great detail. Nowadays resolutions in bare 
outline do not indicate the motives and forces as detailed minutes of 
earlier days used to do. Telephones have displaced messengers. In spite 
of its seeming fullness recorded evidence was never full evidence. It is 
much less so than before. But in modern welfare states records produced 
are twenty times the volume of records of old times. The problem that 
faces the administrator of our times is that of destruction of old records 
and retirement of records of permanent value. But I am not concerned 
with this aspect of the problem. As I have said already I was never 
connected with archival administration. 

British government records are not the only public records of Indian 
history. For the 17th and 18th centuries we have also the valuable 
Portuguese, Dutch, French and Danish archives. I have not seen records 
in Goa and my knowledge of the records there is limited to what J could 
gather from correspondence and talks with Panduranga Pissurlencar. 
He was also good enough to send me transcripts of some Portuguese 
records for my use when I was working on Haidar Ali. In the British 
Museum there are 40 volumes of records relating to Portuguese settle- 
ments in India from 1518 to 1754. I can very well guess the importance 
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of Portuguese source material of Indian history for research purposes but 
also for the history of the Indian powers with whom they came into 
contact. I have no idea of Jesuit records preserved i in Goa. They would 
throw light on the life of the common people. The holdings of Goa 
archives cover 8000 linear feet of shelf-space. The factory records include 
those of Macao, Mozambique, Malacca, Chaul, Bassein. They throw 
some new light on the history of the Marathas. But the Pornguese 
records do not appear to be as thorough as the Dutch records. 
Dutch colonial archives are stored at the Hague. The Dutch were 
mainly interested in S.E. Asia. India was a side-interest. But from 
publications based on Dutch archives it becomes clear that the papers not 
only throw light on inter-Asian trade but they also give us many signi- 
ficant details of India’s history, economic as also political. I read in an 
article on Dutch E.I. Co’s records that the papers relating to India in the 
17th century cover several thousand folio pages. “For the history of India 
in the 17th century they probably constitute the most exhaustive source 
of information. The prolonged death agony of the Vijaynagar empire 
and the subsequent wars in her erstwhile domains, the history of the 
Golkonda kingdom, the careers of Mir Jumla and Shahji, the commercial 
and military conflicts between various European nations, many obscure 
yet important events of the 17th century history are lighted up by the 
meticulous narratives of the Dutch factors”. My personal knowledge of 
the value of some Dutch records is confined to the period 1755 to 1765. 
Microfilms of Dutch records of this period relating to Bengal were read by 
me with the help of a translator in Calcutta and I would be justified in say- 
ing that in some respects they are even more thorough than the British 
records. The aide memoirs of retiring governors are very important 
documents. Seventeenth century Dutch, I am told, requires a long time 
‘to learn but eighteenth century Dutch records do not apparently require 
.such a long apprenticeship. We got some new light on personalities, 
Indian ‘and European, who played their part during these momentous 
. years of change in Bengal. The Dutch Company’s activities on the Mala- 
- bar and Coromondel coasts also appear to have been very fully recorded. 
‘ There is a fairly large collection of Dutch records in the Madras Record 
Office. Some of them covering the period 1760-1780 were translated for 
“me by the Madras Record Office, then under its able custodian, 
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Dr. Baliga. The Dutch records printed by the Madras Record Office 
contain no synopsis in English. 

The old archives of French establishments in India have a chequered 
history. We are told that in Pondichery there were 243 files in unbroken 
series from July 1720 to October 1760 and there were 54 files of deeds of 
title. An inventory was made in 1773. Many of these files were subse- 
quently destroyed. There was revival of interest in archives during the 
years 1844-1855. Then came a period of neglect until Martineau became 
the governor. The old historical records of French Settlements in India 
are now in France. They were removed before the merger of Pondi- 
chery, Chandernagore and other French enclaves. I have heard that there 
is a talk about these old historical records being microfilmed for India. 
I have not read any fragment of these French records, not even those of 
Chandernagore. So I am not in a position to say how far these records 
have been utilized and what light they could throw on Indian affairs. 
A complete inventory of Pondichery records was made by Martineau in 
1914 and later by Gaudart. The catalogues deal mainly with the period 
from 1765 to 1816. The unpublished records relating to India in Archives 
Nationales of Paris consist, we are told, of more than 300 registers. Naval 
archives of the French in India are of great importance. We are now 
not very much interested in Anglo-French disputes and French military 


adventurers but the evidence is more valuable because it is indirect. 


The Danish archives, the “secret protokoller” and .the “rapport 
boger”, letters to the Board of Directors at Copenhagen and the letters 
received at Tranquebar are particularly valuable for the eighteenth cen- 
tury and more specifically for the period 1772 to 1808. Letters from Court 
explain policy ; letters from factories describe Indian conditions. Letters 
of the Co’s establishment at Serampore and some letters from Patna for 
the period 1773 to 1820 have been preserved. As in the case of the Dutch, 
the French and the English, letters sent from India. by the Danish factors 
are always valuable—the custom farm case of Ole Bie (Governor at 
Chinsura) 1785, extracts of the reports of political events in India 1783-91, 
documents in the Indian Black Court at Tranquebar, documents on the 
loan of the Raja of Tanjore 1778-1802, private notes written by Danish 
civil officers who served in India and many other records of such nature. 
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Among British Museum collection of records of Indian interest for 
the period under review we should refer particularly to Warren Hastings 
papers—264 volumes, Clive letters and Papers, Impey Papers—13 vols, 
Macartney Papers 24 vols, Wellesley Papers 135 vols, Munro Papers 11 
vols, Auckland Papers 30 vols, Napier Papers 48 vols. Papers of military 
transactions form a large number of collections. The most important 
collection of letters and papers relate to the Mutiny. Papers of successive 
Secretaries of State for India—Sir Stafford Northcote 54 vols, Marquis of 
Ripon 135 vols, John Brodrick 6 vols are also there. L. I. Gortan, Deputy 
Keeper of the British Museum, also refers to collected papers of certain 
Prime Ministers, in the Public Record Office, which naturally contain 
some material relating to Indian affairs. 

It is generally well known that more Englishmen wrote letters from 
India than ever read books about India. They were in the habit of 
writing at great length. The trouble of calligraphy was perhaps a 
pleasure to these people. Lady Curzon counted in the presence of 
Winston Churchill a letter 100 pages long, written by her husband from 
India. “All was written in his graceful, legible, flowing hand. But a 
hundred pages!” comments Churchill. Nobody can now think of 
writing such long letters. But in the 17th and 18th centuries long letters 
were usually written though not so long as that of Lord Curzon to Lady 
Curzon. The India Office records from 1600 to 1947 total 160,000 volumes 
and numerous files. They are mostly official records. Most of these 
official records (original or copy) are also to be found in the National 
Archives or in the State record offices. But there is also a considerable 
quantity of these records which are not to be found in India. Manuscripts 
in European languages in the India Office as also in libaries, depositories 
and collections, public and private, in the British isles contain impor- 
tant Indian historical records. There is one excellent guide to MSS and 
scattered records in the English language in the British Isles. It is hoped 
that the business archives Council in Britain will publish similar collec- 
tions free from the copyists’ errors that sometimes give unnecessary 
trouble to research workers. 

Some volumes of the I.H.R.C. progs. give us some idea of the papers 
relating to Anglo-American trade and consular relations to be found in 
the U.S.A, The papers in Salem, Massachusetts in Peabody Museum 
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and Essen Instt. appear to be important. These collections include, “logs, 
ledgers, personal diaries, bills, receipts, memoranda, journals, reports, 
balance-sheets, custom charges, private letters etc.” The collections in 
Boston are also important. There are two old MS. journals—an illuminat- 
ing account of Bombay i in 1850 ; a description of Madras and Calcutta in 
1799-1804. 

I saw records of Indian interest in the Soviet Union, in Noo 
Leningrad, Eriwan and Tashkhent. Records concerning Indo-Russian 
trade relations in the XVIth and XVIIIth centuries have since been: pub- 
lished by the Russian government. There are some isolated records of 
political interest e.g. a letter written by Dalip Singh, the deposed son of 
© Ranjit Singh, some stray papers on relations between England and 
Afghanistan, the extent of Russian menace to India, the Communist 
International and Indian politics. In the State Archives of the October 
Revolution we were shown some documents of Indian interest—a resume 
of impressions of politics in India in 1891, some papers of the ‘Mutiny’ 
in India written by the Russian Military Attache in London. In Eriwan 
we also saw some isolated records of Indian interest in the House of 
MSS-—the Matandaran. In the Central State Archives of the Navy of the 
Soviet Union at Leningrad there is a report of a Russian officer on the 
route to India in 1763-’64. It gives an account of Bombay in 1763-64. 

Our dependence on British Indian records limits to some extent our 
vision of modern Indian history. We get a glimpe of overland trade from 
Russian archives. I note with some.surprise the absénce of information 
from Iran about Mughal India. The collapse of the Safavi' dynasty and 
the beginning of disturbances.in Persia brought about the collapse of the 
overland trade structure. Nineteenth century history of Indo-Afghan, 
Indo-Persian, Indo-Russian relations—commercial: and . diplomatics» 
deserve to be studied anew in the light of new sources, Russian, Iranian, 
and if possible, Afghan. A letter written by a partner of Knoff & Co., 
Bombay, to the Director of the Russian Company for Steam navigation in 
Odessa illustrates changes in commercial relations afterr-the opening of 
the Suez Canal. 

The National -Archives has a programme of obtaining from rae 
microfilm copies of records of Indian interest. . The work of microfilming 
Dutch records of Indian interest has made considerable progress, 
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I would now refer to our State Record Offices and their holdings. 
They contain some records of administrative significance and economic 
importance which cannot be found in the National Archives of India or 
the India Office collection. I might refer in this connection to the Board 
of Trade papers 1773-1834, in the West Bengal Record Office. The 
Bombay records also contain much matter which is unique. They have 
no counter-part in the India office records. I would refer to commercial 
department diaries extending from 1786 to 1833, Diaries of supercargoes 
1725-1795 and Mayor’s Court Records in the Bombay High Court 1728- 
98. But the State Government Record Offices have in the main only 
records of regionabor local importance. This statement is particularly 
true about land revenue measures, For agrarian history central archives 
are of very little use. For the effects of land revenue reforms upon the 
lives of the people provincial archives of the days of British rule as also 
district records are of primary importance. For judicial administration 
and its influence upon the lives of the people we have to depend upon 
judicial records in the court record offices and administrative papers in 
the provincial (now state) record offices. The Adalat was the great engine 
of chicane. But from these Adalat records we get the best data of social 
and economic history—loose, disjointed but very significant—provided the 
researcher has a discerning mind and is not a mere summarizer. 

The Madras Government Record Office collection covers a long 
period from 1600 to recent times. The West Bengal Record Office does 
not contain records before 1756, Sirajuddaula’s capture of Calcutta having 
destroyed records before that date. The archival material in Madras 
Government record office contains very valuable records in regional 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Canarese and Malayalam and also Marathi. 
The state record offices at Trivandrum and Ernakulam contain records in 
all south Indian languages. There are also records in the Dutch 
language. I am told that these records are very well preserved. In the 
West Bengal record office we find records in English, Persian and Bengali. 
With the Bombay Secretariat record office I am dimly familiar. Prof. A R. 
Kulkarni reports on the basis of information supplied by Shri V. G. 
Khobrakar that it contains 98,000 well bound MSS. 40,000 Mss in ordinary 
binding and 80,000 printed volumes. I would perhaps be justified in say- 
ing that the three record offices—Bombay, Madras and Calcutta contain 
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papers of more or less of the same character, with some variations. They 
are of inestimable value to the local historian. The records of sub- 
ordinate authorities in the district record offices are particularly i important. 


The wealth of recorded evidence available in India is not confined 
to the National Archives or the State record offices. As Secretary of 
the West Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee I was for more 
than ten years engaged in exploring, along with some younger historians, 
the archive material scattered in the districts and scattered family records. 
Perhaps more thorough work has been done by Regional Records Survey 
committees in other states. In Madras, I am told all non-current district 
records are now concentrated in the record office at Egmore. In Dacca, 
all old district records were reported to have been collected in one place. 
In West Bengal old district records are still in the districts. 

The ‘Mutiny: in Meerut, Kanpur, Delhi, Bihar, Jhansi and other 
places in northern India was responsible for the destruction of a large ` 
quantity of government records and also many valuable Mughal records. 
But a very considerable portion has also survived. They give us an 
idea of the local problems, political, social, economic and administrative, 
how they were solved, their wider implications as also the local conse- 
quences of important administrative decisions at a higher level. The 
collection in the Allahabad Record office appears to be very valuable. 


‘Let me give you an idea of the varied nature of records in the 
districts on the basis of my experience ‘of local surveys. We saw a very 
valuable collection of Mughal farmans, nishans etc. in the family papers 
of the Maharaja of Burdwan. Apart from interesting procedural details 
it gives us a véry good idea of the zamindary system as it obtained in 
the settled areas under Mughal rule. In 1948 our- exploration of old 
records in Barisal’ now in Bangla Desh (which was not closed to us at 
that time by Pakistani authorities), in the district room and in the district 
subregistry office, yielded very valuable information relating to certain 
zamindary estates and some churches, rent free lands, the quinquennial 
settlement and the decennial settlement as also resumption of lands. We 
also secured valuable materials relating to Armenian trade, Indo-Portu- 
guese identificdtion with local people and Oe such interesting details 
of social and ècònomic history. . 
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The bound volumes of Collectors’. English Correspondence seen by 
us in eight West Bengal districts number more than 3000. There are 
also as many bundles. They have survived partial destruction.. They 
are invaluable to the historian of social, economic and administrative 
affairs. W. W. Hunter’s Bengal MS. Records gives us a summary of 
letters to the Board of Revenue. Hunter selected only those papers that 
relate to landed property and land rights but he forgot as an administrator 
to record many other things on which they throw light. Only the ad- 
ministrative difficulties are carefully noted. I compared the summary 
version of some of the letters as given by Hunter with the original. Letter 
no. 5239 of the list is thus described by Hunter-“An account settlement 
of the zamindar for the current and past years”. The most significant 
portion of the letter is not included in the summary. “The Jumma pay- 
able is Sa Rs. 6,95,853-2-3, the estate is assessed at Rs. 6,23,000 so that 
it yields a profit of Rs. 72,853-2-3”. It is also significant that besides 
this “Goseyin Thakoor, one pye in the rupee, voluntarily paid by the 
ryots for the support of the Hindu priests and religious establishments, 
affords a sum of Sa Rs. 3853”. The Raja of Birbhum was a muslim but 
this arrangement was there in this zamindari for the benefit of Hindu 
priests and religious establishments. A letter of the Acting Collector 
dated 11 September, 1796 is not even included in Hunter's list. He 
wrote, “The ghatwals be henceforth considered in the light of depen- 
dent tdlukdars, the ameens be deputed to measure their lands. The 
ghatwals would try to prove that the lands are jageer and the pattet 
as malguzary. The lands be consolidated and the public Jumma appor- 
tioned. The ghatwals to establish their jageer tenures by a regular pro- 
cess of law”. Letter no. 4559 of the Board of Revenue series is thus 
described by Hunter—“Letter from Collector of Birbhum regarding 
village acts”. I found a copy of this letter which is very long, full of 
details and it contains a discussion of land customs. It gives us a very 
detailed account of various kinds of abatements, Hunter must have relied 
upon assistants whose angle of vision was administrative, not historical. 
This explains why the analysis of contents is very often unsatisfactory. 
These valuable records are now being published in extenso. 

I remember to have ridiculed Madras Record Office programme of 
publishing its records in extenso. But in my retirement, with no money 
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to spare for research and with no energy to rush from place to place for 
l the collection of materials, I can concentrate on the data I collect from- 
these printed records in the National Library. These volumes of Madras 
records have little or no introduction and very little in the shape of 
learned annotations. But they serve their purpose. 

It is necessary to draw the attention of those who are eedd in 
the records of the first years of British rule to what C. W. Gurner wrote 
in Bengal Past & Present (July-December, 1930). “There was a period 
of about twenty years when the district records in one shape or another 
had a wider and at times a genuinely historical interest . . . they throw 
a light on the administration of the interior as the British officers found 
it, a stage which it had reached at the close of the Mughal empire. 
Features appear which can be shown to go back to many centuries in 
Indian history. We see the first struggles of the man on the spot to 
evolve a system of administration out of the disintegrating materials 
before him. 

“India Office record room probably preserves the early district records 
of Bengal in greater number and in better shape than the whole of the 
districts and the Bengal record room put together. The India Office 
record room preserves a considerable quantity of the lost records of the 
first decade of British administration in Chittagong. 

“The first impression is one of surprise at the vitality of the clerical 
side of the administration when the body politic was in a state of collapse 

. a high degree of revenue control .. . a going concern. 

“The position in the clerical offices is the more remarkable when 
contrasted with the breakdown in judicial administration”. 

This clerical efficiency is to be noticed i in zamindary papers of later 
years also. C. P. Simmons (in B.P.P. 1972) refers to these records in 
Bengali and admits that they allow a precise quantifiable estimate of the 
‘thorny question of service tenancies: “The Jamaband: papers supply com- 
plete statistical information of every plot of land, owned, leased or sub- 
leased. The Mouza books give complete information of deeds, leases, 
rents, royalties and salamies etc. due to superior landlords and all the 
agreements made with the tenants, agriculturists and coal enterprises in 
subleases”. This statement made with reference to zamindari records in 
coal mining areas is applicable to zamindari records in general. But with 
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the zamindari system abolished these valuable papers are likely to beb 
lost just as very valuable qanungo papers were lost after the Permanent 
Settlement. 

More than 20 years ago a research scholar in London University was 
told by his research guide that he should be very cautious in his approach 
to Bengal history of the early years of the 18th century because he did 
not know what was there in the archives of the former subahdars of 
Bengal. Diffidence is very natural in the absence of any guide to the con- 
tents of a record collection. Sir Jadunath Sarkar as President of the West 
Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee explored the archives at 
Murshidabad in 1948 and the MSS in 1954. His first report on records de- 
serves to be quoted here in full. He wrote, “This tour has given us a clear 
idea of the nature of the extant records of the former subahdars of 
Bengal. We have no akhbarat, no official letters such as farmans, hasb- 
ul-hukums, perwanahs of the Mughal times, no accounts, copies of letters 
sent out, or lists in Persian of an administrative character before the 
British conquest (1757). The records of the categories that had certainly 
accumulated in the former capital of the Mughal Suba of Bengal seem 
to have entirely perished. The usual practice of those days was for such 
papers to be kept in the custody or houses of the Dewan or a special 
record keeper. This office was hereditary and the present representatives 
of those old families are in a ruined condition and have no records in 
their possession. The old palace of Siraj-ud-daula (Mansurganj) which, 
no doubt, contained the more valuable of the papers received from Delhi 
has entirely disappeared. The modern Nawab’s palaces and offices are 
in a different locality from Siraj-ud-daulah’s and are the creations of 
the house of Mir Jafar. What Persian records the Nawab has preserved 
in (1) his private safes and (2) the Lalbagh palace record room, consist 
not of despatches or state papers but legal documents, formal compli- 
mentary correspondence and constant appeals to British Indian autho- 
rities for the increase of allowance or a new distribution of the same. 
We get no new light at Murshidabad that can add to what we already 
know from the abundant English records of the post-Plassey period”. 

The govt. record office at Patiala has in its collection a number of 
stray historical records salvaged from the property of muslim evacuees 
after the partition of the province. The Regional Records Survey Com- 
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- mittee there was of the greatest service in this quest for the collection 
of scattered private records as also MSS in private collection. 

In the fitness of things we should refer to records in Indian langu- 
ages. The published Marathi source material—letters—number 44406 in 
264 volumes according to the information supplied by Prof. A. R. 
Kulkarni. V.S. Khare has published 15 volumes containing 7272 letters. 
This list should include V. V. Rajwade’s 25 vols. containing 5809 letters, 
G. S. Sardesai’s 45 vols. containing 8562 letters, Bharat Itihas Samsodhak 
Mandal’s 124 vols. containing 8125 letters. Unpublished records form a 
huge mass. The Alienation Office, Poona, has about 39000 bundles con- 
sisting of about 3 crores of documents, most of them in Marathi (Modi 
script) and some in Persian, Gujarati, Kanada and Hindi and about 424 
bundles of English records. In the Kolhapur Record Office there are 
4298 such bundles. The Bharata Itihas Samsodhaka Mandala has 5 lakh 
records. Marathi historical research pioneers—Rajwade, Sane, Khare, 
Parasnis, Sardesai—have been described as diggers among our historical 
realms of gold. Rajwade (1864-1926), in the words of Sarkar, revolutioniz- 
ed historical methodology in the Deccan and by that example in other 
parts of India as well. He was a devoted explorer, collector and editor 
of MSS. Sarkar points out that historical study which was confined to 
the collection of materials from “unauthentic chronicles, formal histories 
and later narratives” was now to have contemporary documents and state 
papers, despatches, reports, private letters, accounts etc. The great 
Maratha pioneers had not the necessary training which could make the 
researcher’s thread find its place in the historian’s tapestry. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar fully utilized the historical documents thus available and we get 
from him added depth and substance to the understanding of Maratha 
history. f . 

In the 18th century the Marathas spread almost over the whole of 
India. The letters which they wrote contain information not always 
confined to political and military affairs. Very valuable information— 
more valuable because it is indirect—is available on economic and 
social history also. According to Sardesai Marathi records of Kotah, the 
Gulgule daftar, number 4372 documents, one letter of 1857 and 317 letters 
which cannot be dated. These records give information on trade, bank- 
ing, exchange, discount in drafts, even army recruits and dancing girls. 
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Diplomatic pourparlers are revealed but whát is much more important, we 
get a very good idea of the consequences of Maratha penetration of 
northern India, the interaction between Hindusthan and Deccan in 
“culture and social life. ` 

Rajasthani records form a huge mass. Mr. Murari Lal Mathur read 
a paper at Trivandrum in 1958 in a meeting of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission in which he- gave us an idea of the nature and 
number of records of different categories in the archives of Jaipur. All 
old historical records in Rajasthan are now concentrated in Bikanir with 
twenty district archives offices at Jodhpur, Udaipur, Ajmeer and other 
places. He points out that social, economic and political relations among 
the different states in Rajputana and between the Rajput states and the 
Mughals were responsible for a vast correspondence. This has been in 
the main preserved. Amber palace records date back.to 1600. Jaipur 
records start from the reign of Jahangir. The Jaipur records have been - 
classified by him into different categories—farmans and nishans, vakils’ 
reports to the Maharaja, vakils’ reports to officials, news writers’ reports, 
papers on interestate relations, registers of villages, account papers, 
roznamcha etc. The shamlat or palace records from 1600 to 1900 number 
60,00,000. Applications to the Maharaja in Hindi between 1643 and 1850 
number 14,494. The different categories mentioned here perhaps apply 
to other states of Rajputana besides Jaipur. Village accounts of lands, 
crops, assessment, along with a brief sketch of village history which are 
to be found in one category of those records are very useful to students 
of agrarian history. Even if the purely formal papers are weeded out 
this is the largest official collection of official records in an Indian langu- 
age awaiting thorough exploration in the interest of history—social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and of course political and administrative. 

To Rajasthan and Maharastra goes the credit of possessing the 
‘largest quantity of old historical records in Indian languages that facilitate 
systematic study. But records in the languages of this country lie scat- 
tered throughout its vast area. They are mairly on revenue matters, land 
grants, rent rolls, deeds of agreement, partition deeds, debottar or wakf 
lands, release sanads etc. Private letters of some historical significance 
of course lie scattered. Bits of information are thus available. But they 
do not help in analysis or synthesis. It is difficult to make any cate- 
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gorical statement on the basis of such isolated information. From his 
retreat at Oxford R. B. Ramsbotham, who was for some time a member 
‘of the Indian Historical Records Commission, and Editor, Bengal Past 
and Present, wrote some time before his death to the Secretary, West 
Bengal Regional Record Survey Committee, “I hope your Committee will 
turn their attention to the old established commercial and legal firms, 
especially the latter. We have suffered immense loss in England by 
the destruction of old legal documents in the hands of old solicitors be- 
cause they were no longer of use to the firms and the partners never 
troubled to consult expert historians as to their historical value”. ° In 
Calcutta even the High Court Sheriff's papers are in disarray and no 
systematic attempt has been made to assess their historical value. From 
` what I have seen and what I can guess they are of very considerable im- 
portance for a study of changes in urban life. The zamindari and 
talukdari archives usually record sale and purchase of mouzas, and settle- 
ment and jammabondi, court proceedings etc. But Bettia Raj archives 
(vol. XXXVII LH.R.C.) indicate that it is also possible to collect with 
great labour useful data on the role of choudhuries, qanungos and pan- 
chayets. This difficulty of collecting such data is enhanced by the fact 
that many of the registers under this series are in Kaithi Hindi or in 
Maithili. This statement is true of Darbhanga Raj archives also. 

The fragments of family records in the regional languages have to 
be collected with a full sense of their significance. The proportion of 
chaff is very high. We can obtain some useful information. The papers 
of Ghatpande family of Junnar were examined by Dr. Khare—l76 
Persian, 2 Persia-Kannada, 18 Perso-Marathi and 498 Marathi documents. 
They relate mainly to tax collection, watan and inam. But the family 
papers of the Rajendras of Gangukhed in Marathi and Persian contain 
political correspondence, memoranda, treaties, engagements, covenants, 
sanads, diaries, newsletters, despatches. They yield valuable information 
on Maratha-Nizam relations in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

B. R. Grover has shown that the pattern of commercial life in the 
rural society of north India during the 17th and 18th centuries, in the 
qasbas of Rajasthan and Malwa and other parts of northern India can 
be described on the basis of data which can be collected from the archives 
of Rajasthan, papers of some private families in the National Archives 
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of India-and some records in the Secretariat Record Office in Patna— 
MSS. Bahis, Khatas, ruqqas, etc: They contain correspondence amongst 
Rajasthani merchants in their language. A detailed connected account 
of the'role of the banjaras or caravan merchants might be possible 
in the not too distant future.’ The doctrine of selfsufficiency is applicable 
only to’ remote villages away from the main roads and rivers. Crafts- 
men and merchants deserve to have their story told as much as the 
Padishah, the umara and the peasants. 

Business transactions of the western merchants here in India were 
in earlier days recorded in some detail. Nowadays minutes ‘have been 
Feducéd to the’ mere ‘essential formulae of record. But there are legal 
documenits, correspondence and letter books, inter-departmental memo- 
randa, accounts and reports, sales records, personal letters, stock books 
etc. Of course correspondence volumes form the most important category 
of business records. In the Spirit of the Wharf House by C. E.T. Newman, 
the papers of Robert Campbell, the first Sydney merchant, have been 
so fully utilized that the whole pattern of trade in Australia-Asia in the 
early 19th century has been explained by a few significant documents. 
It'is not possible to write’ business history in this‘manner because the 
business set-up has become much more complex. Hilton Brown’s Parrys 
of Madras from 1778 to 1954 is a pioneering venture but a comparatively 
easy affair. One Hundred Years of Banking in Asia and Africa by Mr: 
G. Tyson disappoints because’ he had to depend only on the material 
which was supplied to him. In history -theře is no substitute for what 
may be described as field work. In all business histories which I have 
read I have noticed an absence of awareness of the connection between 
business and society. I would, in this connection, repeat what I have 
said in my Economic History of Bengal, vol. IM. “About twenty years 
ago I wrote to more than twenty European firms in my official capacity 
as Secretary of the West Bengal Regional Records Survey Committee 
that the committee would like to seé’ their old historical records in their 
record offices. I informed them that it was our intention to compile 
materials of business history in the nineteenth century. Some of the 
firms did not send any reply. Some wrote that their non-current records 
were in England. Many of them informed’me that their non-current 
records were weeded out long ago. As it was not possible to get access 
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to the files of old European firms it was necessary to explore ‘the: records 
of the old Supreme Court in Calcutta for business récords. “I was not 
disappointed, The commercial case records contain many attested copies 
of papers of old business houses in the form of exhibits, the ‘originals of 
which have perhaps been destroyed. This is unhackneyed material. 
Official records, even of business houses, appear clothed in a garb which 
sometimes effaces any distinctive physiognomy. ~ The Supreme Court 
records have not been catalogued or calendared or éven arranged. The 
commercial í case records form a huge mass. There i is no descriptive list. 
I worked in this tecord office for three years “for about hundred days 
each year. After a day’s back- breaking work in which the formal 
character of the material only irritates the researcher he suddenly comes 
across a cross- examination which reveals a network of connections. I 
could thus form an idea of the behaviour pattern of European business 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. The gaps are many. There 
are sudden breaks. We have only casual perapi of statistical evidence. 
Nevertheless a picture emerges”. 

I should use a word of warning about police records. There is a 
tendency to take their raw allegations as incriminating evidence against 
persons. All charges against terrorists of depravity on the evidence of 
top secret police records is a dangerous type of history writing. It is 
impossible for people nowadays to have a glimpse of the fervour’ which 
actuated most of the freedom fighters. -Informers very often supplied 
information which would please their masters. ` Unsupported documen- 
tary evidence i is an academic trap. = 

I have i in my long career of research concerned myself with a very 
tiny segment of the past. I derive from it a craftsman’s satisfaction. I 
disclaim all such ideas of sociological analysis as would exterpolaté the 
present and explain the past. re am no theorist Hough I seek the general 
within the particular. ae 

Pa feel that the past must be studied on its own terms. ` The différence ` 
between regions, periods, styles and cultures is fundamental: I ‘sincerely 
believe that history sdould avoid schematic error in spite óf somie’of its 
sound insights. A prescribed ‘litany or jargon cannot help to explain the 
past. The hackneyed Witticism which describes history as “dry as dust”, 
which tries to ridicule this study as confined to the eriumeration of he 
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number of elephants of Chandragupta and the number of grandsons of 
Asoka can be dismissed as frivolous. The ascendancy of kings and nobles 
and then the rivalry of nations confined the attention. of historians ‘to 
political and military. history. With the rise of the middle class economic 
history has come to the foreground. We need not be anti- statistical or non~ 
statistical. But it is very often ignored that quantity is only an‘element 
of judgment and not always the most important. . It is resonance that is 
the all important factor in history. Lack of familiarity with contem- 
porary methods of price enquiry or lack of the knowledge of rapid statisti- 
cal methods affects only a segment and not the most important segment 
of the. subject. The more fundamental criticism is that documentation 
is always partial. Acton’s words on Dollinger, which were _applicable 
also to him, are applicable to all fastidious scholars of history. “He would 
not write with imperfect materials and to him the materials were always 
imperfect.” No finality of judgement i is possible i in history and this short- 
coming history shares with many other subjects. Thè recorded evidence 
about, Napoleon was regarded by us as absolutely complete. Then a 
new clue to Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo was found. The despatch 
written by Napoleon on a single sheet of paper in evident haste and 
agitation was in private hands in the continent and it was announced 
that it would be offered for auction. This’ letter was written to Marshal 
Ney on June 16 two days before Waterloo. He either did not receive the 
order or ignored it. Ney’s inexplicable delay i in getting his troops into 
action is believed to have thrown the battle away at the important Belgian 
cross road at Quartre Bras. Such new recorded evidence in the form of 
stray letters can perhaps be discovered by organized search. The more 
difficult thing is to guess what is unrecordėd. 

‘Churchill writes in his Great Contemporaries on Hindenberg: “He 
dismissed. Bruening his Chancellor with a féw short words across the table 
and Von Papen was placed at the summit of power. It is said that quite 
small sordid questions about compensation money paymentg in respect of 
junker estates in East Prussia in which President Hindenberg’s son was 
personally: involved were not without their influence upon this shattering 
decision.” Recorded evidence is no everything. This consciousness should 
always be there in the'mind of the historical investigator. Many things 
have happened which left no record. But well-disciplined imagination 
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which follows the facts on record helps to give historians a sense of secu- 
rity which a purely conceptual framework always Jacks. There are clues 
exsilentio. Let me illustrate. Arnold Toynbee wrote in his Acquain- 
tances “One day I had to hand over some papers.to Lloyd George just 
after the close of. some meeting on: Middle Eastern Affairs. . . . this 
encountér was unexpectedly revealing ; for when he had taken the papers 
and started to scan them Lloyd George had forgotten my presence and 
had begun to think aloud: Mesopotamia...yes...oil...irrigation. We must 
have Mesopotamia, Palestine...yes...the Holy. Land...Zionism...we must 
have Palestine.. Syria.. .h’m...what is there in Syria...Let the F trench have 
that”. This unconscious soliloquy. only confirms what might have been 
historical guess work. 

I have some acquaintance with near contemporary history. Access to 
contemporary records is denied under 30 year rule. The writing of con- 
temporary history is always a gamble in the absence of available detailed, 
reliable evidence. There are very few persons who are so fortunate as 
Neville Maxwell, the author of India-China War, who can say loudly that 
he got “documents from apparently high officials whose names I cannot 
disclose.” Contemporary history moves very fast and the historian is al- 
most like a journalist, only a little more disciplined. 

It is perhaps a profanation to quote a master spy’s evaluation of 
sources of contemporary history. Kim Philby writes in My Silent War— 
“documentary intelligence to be really valuable must come as a steady 
stream embellished with an overful lot of explanatory annotation. An 
hour’s serious discussion with a trustworthy informant is often more 
valuable than any number of original documents. Of course, it is best to 
have both.” Contemporary history should be read for other purposes 
than professional ones or read with a full consciousness of its limitations. 

Brute facts are the special beat of the historian: He must be steep- 
ed in the details of the period. Let me passingly quote a few lines from 
Victor Hugo’s Things Seen. He could not have seen what he describes 
here (pp. 114-15). He wrote, “The emperor Akbar one day was smitten 
by a „desire to hear the Ihupuck Raga sung. Whoever sings it perishes 
by fire. He sent for a famous singer named Naik Gopal and said to 
him ‘sing the Ihupuck Raga’. Thereupon the poor singer trembling from 
head to foot fell on his -knees before the emperor. The emperor had 
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his whim ahd he was inflexible. It was winter time.:.The Jumna was 
frozen over. People were skating on it. : Naik Gopal had the ice broken 
and got into theswater up to his neck. At the first stanza the water be- 
came warm.. At the second .stanza the ice.melted. At-the third the 
river began to melt. He continued to sing while the“ emperor listened 
with ecstacy. ‘Mercy’ he cried for the last time.. ‘Sing’ said the emperor. 
He began the last-stanza with a howl of pain. Suddenly flashes burst 
forth trom his mouth, then from -his entire body and the fire consumed 
him ‘in-the midst ‘of water.” ~.“Jumna frozen, people were skating on it” 
is a typical ‘howler: ‘ There-are many. such people who write with things 
in mind outside of Indian experience. We should ‘add that bright ideas, 
categorisation, quantification, jargon or litany cannot avoid evidence of 
such ignorance if one does not labour through a mass of historical sources 
and builds a synthesis out of them.. Among these sources the historian 
of the modern period must attach the highest importance to historical 
records—immediate documents. But modern terms of western proven- 
ance or voguish terms are of little help in explaining Indian conditions 
of the early modern period. 

Industrial society does not need its past. The future of the past 
causes great concern. It has been said that history, like classics, may 
become the victim of contemporaneity. I must say that my methodo- 
logy is personal, home made. It may be frail in the light of recent 
bright ideas and technical advance of more formidable disciplines or 
would-be disciplines. But I think that one need not necessarily seek 
the security of methodological shelter or advance along ideological tram 
lines. There must not be any devaluation of common sense. The 
historian should be interested in everything except trifles and he must 
be prepared to collect nuggets of historical information from piles of 
historical ore. Personally I think he should use the language of com- 
mon men. His aim is to strike the authentic note. Indians writing in 
English cannot claim distinction in the marshalling of words. But we 
can certainly ensure clarity. The wealth of period detail is always 
delightful. j 

I should perhaps draw attention to what has been said about the 
publication of near contemporary records. C. S. Venkatachar, who was 
prime minister of Jodhpur and then of Bikanir, is said to have remarked, 
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“I find people are woolly-headed as to what happened barely 20 to 25 
years back. The amnesia of the Indian mind to political and historical 
happenings is amazing. The Indian mind creates a gap and then fills 
it with myth and mythology of its own. Antidote to this is to pump 
in printed recorded material”. Assuming that some people read printed 
records we would expect that the editors would have some knowledge 
of modern history. In Sardar Patel’s Correspondence, Vol. I edited by 
Mr. Durga Das we find in the Prologue (lxxii) that Ranjit Singh sent Gulab 
Singh to conquer Kashmir in 1819. Where did the editor get this in- 
formation? It was conquered by Ranjit Singh’s general Dewanchand. 
Gulab Singh was certainly not so much in the picture. K. M. Panikkar’s 
fulsome flattery of Gulab Singh is passed off by the editor as sober history. 
The publication of near contemporary records is a duty, but-lack of the 
knowledge of history does not make a competent editor. | 
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SOCIOLOGISTS SUCH AS Max Weber have defined status group as 
comprising, people whose behavioural pattern is determined by a 
specific social estimation of honour, resting upon distance and exclusive- 
ness. Stratification by status is normally expressed through a specific style 
of life, expected from all who wish to þelong to the circle. Status goes 
hand in hand with the privilege of wearing particular costumes, eating 
special dishes, and so on and so forth: in short, with a monopolisation of 
ideal and material goods or opportunities.’ 

_, Based on this analysis the bhadralok have been labelled as a status 
group. Their development, their speech, their dress, their style of hous- 
ing, their eating habits, their occupations, their associations, their cul- 
tural values, and their sense of social propriety distinguished them from 
all their countrymen. The bhadralok was easily identifiable by his rigid 
distinction between bhadra and abhadra. He abstained from manual 
labour and looked with condescension at all manual. occupations. To 
avoid the possibility of having to perform such abhadra tasks English 
education was utilised to find bhadra vocations. Formal education itself 
was the hallmark of bhadralok status” | _ i ; 

It.is commonly believed that the large landholders of, Bengal also 
belonged to this status group of westernised, educated Bengalis. The 
Hunter Commission of 1882 was, however, unable to establish any funda- 
mental connection between English education and the Indian nobility. 
Rajendralal Mittra, the Indologist, and Mahendralal Sarkar, the pioneer- 
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ing scientist of India, emphatically noted that the richer landowning 
classes, being assured of their bread, were not particularly interested in 
giving their children an English education? Ag a matter-of fact, just a8 
the bhadralok despised manual occupations, so the big landholders. ‘des- 
pised any service which was a méans -of livelihood... Raja Peary ‘Mohan 
Mookerjee of Uttarpara clarified this attitude in a speech. He stated, 
“He [the nobleman] looks upon it [formal education] in open scorn as a 
thing by which humbler people got their bread. He has hardly any regard 
for men without title and a long pedigree, however great their natural 
gifts and acquirements may be”.* Acknowledging the fact that the atti- 
tude of the rajas and -nawabs towards western education was distinctly 
different from that of the bhadralok, this paper goes on, to. examine 
whether the former could be identified as å status one “quite separate 
and distinguishable from the latter. : SEE TON 


The Act of 1858 brought India directly. under the Crown., With the 
re-creation of an Indian sovereign an interest in the sovereign’s nobility 
in India, or rather what came closest in resemblance to the British nobi- 
lity, began to-take root. Moreover, the conferment of. titles was trans- 
formed into a carefully directed process. for; aes the cage es 
of the- British Empire in-India.*. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century he Best ‘official. carer 
to regularise the classification of the noblemen in India was carried out. 
Sir Roper Leithbridge - attempted in 1893 to list Indian “nobles”. and 

“gentlemen” in the manner of the British peerage. Sir Roper’s analysis 
of Indian titles led him te the conclusion that “The hereditary Maharajas, 
Rajas and Nawabs of British India occupied a position very similar to ‘that 
of the British Peerage of England” and “the holders of lower titles may 
be compared with English Knight Bachelors, and the Knights and Com- 
panions of the Military Orders”. The- -point was ‘supplemented by the 
remark that no title below that of the raja or nawab was ever declared 
hereditary. - Leithbridge ranked only the titles that could be declared as 
such as noble titles.’ - Thus by the turn of the century the Bengal nobility 
was officially recognised as comprising people with the titles of Raja, 
Raja Bahadur, Maharaja, Maharaja Bahadur, Maharajadhiraj “Bahadur 
for Hindus and Nawab and Nawab ‘Bahadur, for. Muslims.’ But who 
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should be recognised as such, and under what circumstances, was still left 
undefined. 

The decision to hold the Coronation Darbar at Delhi in 1911 created 
an urgent necessity to re-examine the principle on which Indian titles 
were bestowed and define it more precisely, It was decided to ascertain 
the views of the leading Indian title-holders of senior rank. The local 
Governments were instructed to nominate their representatives to discuss 
the matter. The Maharaja of Burdwan was selected by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment to represent Bengal. 

The Titles Committee thus created recommended that the titles 
Kumar, Rai, Rao, Diwan, Sardar, Thakur, Sardar Sahib, and Nawabzada 
should no longer be granted by the Government as they were family 
titles. Moreover, the noble titles, as defined by Leithbridge, were to be 
bestowed very sparingly and only to persons of “good” families who were 
in a position “to maintain them suitably”. The qualifications for such 
titles were to be the possession of considerable landed property, un- 
impeachable fidelity to the Crown, respectable private character; and the 
services in recognition of which they were to be granted must necessarily 
be of an exceptionally high’standard.: Furthermore, the use of the titles 
Kumar, Maharaj Kumar, and Nawabzada were to be restricted to the 
sons of officially recognised nobles only.’ Along with these recommenda- 
tions further concessions were granted by the Crown. The nobles were 
given the right of territorial signature. Those who held hereditary titles 
higher than that of Raja or Nawab were allowed to sign territorially while 
the hereditary Rajas and Nawabs were permitted to sign their names 
along with their territorial titles.’ Thus the Titles Committee, the spokes- 
men of the nobles, made sure that the group remained an exclusive cor- 
poration, with a well-gradnated hierarchy, following a regulated warrant 
of precedence and privileges according to seniority in rank. No one could 
enter their circle by acts of munificence alone. The aspirant would neces- 
sarily have to be a political asset to the Crown.’ Moreover, a suitable 
standard of dignified life was now considered essential. Often, a greatly 
deserved title according to the set standard would be withheld on the 
ground that the potential recipient was involved in financial difficulties’ 
or on the ground of his-being too young to shoulder the superior status 
with proper dignity? Thus all efforts were made to make access to their 
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ranks practically impossible. In the Birthday Honours Gazette of 1916, 
only four out of 250 Indian titles granted in the entire country were of the 
type reserved for noblemen. Moreover the four invested ‘were mere 
promotions to higher dignities of persons already belonging to their 
group.” Similarly in the New Years Honours List of 1917, out of 200 
grantees of Indian titles six were of the superior kind, of which only three 
were new members.” This pattern was apparent since 1911. 

The nobles were further distinguished by the grandiose ceremony that 
took place when they were ennobled. The conferment of titles was accom- 
panied by the granting of sanads (writs) and khillats (robes of honour) 
and the declaration of the fact in the Honours Gazettes. The donning 
of the robe of honour was made into an exclusive privilege of the nobles 
in 1913. The investiture was usually held in a darbar. If possible, the 
writ was presented in the throne room of the Governor’s Palace amidst a 
gathering of important dignitaries.** The sanad was read to the assembly 
before being handed over. In turn, the recipient presented a nazar of 
gold mohur to the Governor.’* If it was not possible to hold the investi- 
ture in the Governor’s Palace, the chief government officer of the Divi- 
sion or the Governor himself held a public darbar at the recipient’s 
estate." Only after their investiture could they sit on the seats reserved 
for noblemen in the Governor’s darbars and other ceremonial occasions. 

Their admiration of titles and precedence, the fact that the Titles 
Committee had firmly shut the doors to their ranks, and the awareness 
of being considered more dignified than others led to the growth of'a 
profound sense of importance of their own exalted position. The Maha- 
raja of Burdwan caused a great deal of amusement in 1905 by declaring 
in a private darbar that his relations with the British Government were 
still friendly: a remark that only a full sovereign can make in relation to 
foreign and friendly powers.’ Maharaja Tagore went a step further and 
insinuated that the only reason that the British Empire was there was 
due to the heroic efforts of the large landholders of Bengal.” 

` The senior noblemen’s attitude towards the general populace also 
pointed towards a sense of group superiority. Association and marriage 
alliances with their own respective caste membérs of “lesser” status had 
to be necessarily tolerated. But that too was done with great reluctance. 
Once married, the new brides usually were made to lose all basic connec- 
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tions with their previous relatives and friends ; this automatically led to 
their getting thoroughly grafted into their new surroundings. Since most 
of them were married at quite a young age, they retained practically no 
emotional attachment to their own families. They grew from near in- 
fancy™ to womanhood in their bridegrooms’ homes in the same manner 
as the other children of the families. They spent most of their childhood 
and adolescence under the tutelage of their parents-in-law rather than 
under that of their own parents. Thus despite the fact that the sons of 
the nobles had to marry girls of “lesser” birth to retain caste purity, it 
was quite simple for them to disassociate themselves from their relatives- 
by-marriage. The process was quite painless to the brides. Maharaja 
Bhupendra Narain Sinha of Susung recalling his childhood writes that 
his uncle, the late Maharaja’s brother, brought back a bride of ten from 
Dacca who “easily became our playmate and valuable recruit to the team 
of my own and cousin sisters”.”* Frequently the marriages of the daughters 
were ‘also manipulated in a similar manner. Rather than sending the 
daughters to their new homes the sons-in-law were brought into their 
own homes and treated as members of the family. Such sons-in-law 
were called ghar-jamais. 

` This attitude of superiority towards people of “lesser” birth is notice- 
able from various other sources also. The Maharaja of Burdwan, describ- 
ing the bhadralok chashas (gentlemen farmers) in his book, assumes a 
rather condescending tone. According to him they could be identified 
as the people who could be seen “wearing a stylishly cut shirt, dhoti 
imported by Ralli Brothers or some German firm, carrying a vilaiit- 
chudder or scarf, holding a fancy handled umbrella for fear of getting 
sun-burnt”. He also describes newspaper editors in a similar fashion. 
According to him the editors “with a very few honourable exceptions, 
are a disreputable and venal lot’.” While recommending Nawab 
Mohammad Ali Chaudhury’s case for a rise in title, Carmichael, the 
Governor of Bengal, remarked that although he did not speak English he 
was “proud of his lineage, and does not make himself loved by those of 
his own religion who he looks on as upstarts: people like Fazlul Huq, for 
instance, dislike him”. The Nawab of Dacca and the Maharaja of 
Dinajpur provoked the wrath of the educated public and the press by 
proposing that a separate building for the large zamindars’ children should 
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be erected in the Dacca College.* The Maharajas of Burdwan and 
Nashipur, basing their demand on the existence of chiefs’ colleges else- 
where, tried to persuade the Government to build an exclusive school for 
the large landholders of Bengal. Later the Maharajas of Burdwan, 
Natore, Nashipur, and Tagore pointed out in a memorandum that the 
big landholders and others of similar status and position were very reluc- 
tant to send their sons to the existing high schools which did not provide 
education of the kind they required.” 

This attitude of superiority was encouraged by their high sounding 
titles which gave rise to the conviction that they were indeed more 
dignified than and superior to the general public: a public which found 
it extremely difficult to enter their closed ranks. Their exclusiveness 
was furthered by the fact that the body consisted of so few in number. 
There were only seventy odd noble families in the province during the 
period under review. Even this small number of noble families were at 
times further bound together by marriage alliances," intimate blood rela- 
Bonships and the declaration of brothership by the exchange of 
pugrees.* Their conviction that they belonged to an exclusive and 
dignified group resulted in desiring separate seating in public functions, 
expecting separate educational institutions, special treatment by the 
Government, and a condescending attitude towards the rest of society. 

This microscopic group was further marked out by the favours shown 
by the ruling power. They were, as a rule, included in the guest list 
during state ceremonials, levees and receptions. Their younger children 
were invited to the garden parties held in Government House. Accom- 
panied by their wives and adult children, they attended the Governor’s 
balls and banquets and were occasionally even called to private luncheons 
with the Governor or Viceroy.” The nobles were also granted the right 
of private entry to the Governor’s presence. In the year 1913 the here- 
ditary title-holders were issued the right of omel calling on and receiv- 
ing an official return visit from the Governor.” 

The privileges they received were not only on a social level but were 
in many ways concrete and tangible as well. Being a nobleman could 
mean the right of exemption from attendance in any civil court in British 
India. Though only a few actually received the honour,” the possibility 
was open to the other members of the group also. Moreover, the Govern- 
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ment of India had limited by law a maximum fee chargeable on here- 
ditary title-holders by Government medical officers.” They were also 
exempted from the Arms Act. The privilege of maintaining arms has 
always been looked upon in India as the traditional symbol of superiority. 
Unlike the others, the nobles were not required to apply for a licence to 
purchase arms. On purchase all that they were required to do was in- 
form the District Magistrate of the fact. They were further permitted 
to distribute arms amongst their retainers. When the question of the 
revocation of this privilege came up for review in 1911, the Maharaja 
of Burdwan observed that it was highly esteemed by those who enjoyed 
it since it was an acknowledgement of their “dignity”.” 

Inevitably their sense of self-importance, pampered further by 
favours shown by the Administration and special privileges granted for 
their exclusive use, led them to cultivate living habits different, in degree 
if not in kind, from other zamindars and the bhadralok. At their 
zamindari head-quarters they lived in palatial buildings, popularly called 
rajbaris, nawabbaris and nizamat killa (Murshidabad). Feeling a need 
to identify themselves with the European rulers, the mahals were con- 
structed to look like the palatial buildings of the West. Despite this 
tendency to identify themselves externally with the tastes of the British, 
Indian features in the internal structures of their houses continued’ to 
prevail. A section of their houses, known_as andar-mahal,™* was reserved 
exclusively for the use of the ladies. _ f 

Life within the andar-mahals of the noble houses had distinctive 
features. Along with the ladies lived the children of the family.” 
Their lives were carefully supervised by imported or Anglo-Indian 
governesses. It was usual for the children to be fed on Indian food for 
lunch and European food for dinner, served in their proper fashions re- 
spectively, while wearing the proper style of clothing in accordance with 
the meal. Though no sacrilegious food was served within the house, it 
was pointed out to them that while attending functions as the guests of 
others, especially if the host was a praja (tenant), they must consume 
whatever was served since refusal could hurt the sentiment of the people 
of less fortunate birth whose household they-had graced. It was irrele- 
vant whether the host considered their presence as gracing the occasion 
or not, for in their own estimation their consent to attend was as good 
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as granting a favour. Similarly, while calling on one another, it was 
left to the host to remember the customs of the guests. If a mistake 
was committed, the host would be considered ill-bred and not worthy of 
being in their dignified ranks. During special occasions such as marriage 
of a Muslim nobleman, the orthodox Hindu guests who were prevented 
from partaking of the Musalman feast were carefully set apart and 
offered attar-pan, rose water and garlands of flowers by members of the 
nawab’s family themselves.** The Hindu nobleman would follow the 
same pattern. The Muslim guests would be separately fed with meat, 
pallao, sweets, etc., prepared to suit their customs, and, the nobleman 
would personally look after the guests’ comforts.” Frequently the occa- 
sion was concluded with benedictions by priests of different religious 
groups residing on the estate. Means such as these were intended to 
keep up the feeling that the local raja or nawab was the karta or malik 
of all the prayas irrespective of their religion. This attitude of Bengal 
nobles had been stamped with long-established custom since the days 
of the Ilyas Shahi and Hussain Shahi Sultans of pre-Mughal days. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the Burdwan family name 
was converted from the Sanskrit word Chand to the Perso-Sanskrit 
Chand-Mahtab* in the nineteenth century. Doubtless it was motivated 
by the fact that the prayas of Burdwan estate comprised a large minority 
of Muslims with whom the family wished to be identified as much as 
with their Hindu prayas. 

More often than not the education of the children of such families 
was carried out in the house by private tutors.® They were primarily 
taught English, Bengali, Sanskrit or Persian, and zamindart management. 
Practical training was given from a very young age. They had to sit 
in cutcherts with their elders to receive petitions and perform other less 
difficult tasks. At such sittings they had to learn proper fashions of 
address and salutations in keeping with the petitioner’s religion, caste, 
status, etc. Even the ones who attended formal schools were trained 
for zamindart work as soon as they graduated. Along with literary and 
zamindart education a great deal of emphasis was placed on the cultiva- 
tion of correct behaviour and social appearance considered worthy of 
noblemen. ` Even very young boys could be seen, during public func- 
tions, clad in cloth of gold and wearing chains of gold filigree studded 
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with jewels, shaking hands with others “with most fascinating dignity”. 
As they grew up command of public speaking became an important 
item of the curriculum.“ 

A day of such intensive instructions left very little time for play. 
Children of the nobles played amongst themselves since it was considered 
below their dignity to associate with children of “inferior” families resid- 
ing on the estate. The Tripura family solved the problem by taking 
new-born female children into the household as playmates and bringing 
them up as members of the family. The kachcha institution, as the 
system was called, was acknowledged as an honourable one. 

Children brought up in such an exclusive atmosphere unavoidably 
grew up with a profound sense of self-importance and tended to believe 
that they were in some way superior to others. Their exclusiveness took 
into account even minute details such as using specially prepared dusted 
paper while corresponding with one another.“ Under the circumstances, 
without any outside persuasion, they adopted the view that it was right 
for them to maintain princely darbars. It was this that led to the creation 
of the essential difference in the architectural design of their homes from 
that of the houses of other big zamindars. From the highest point the 
family flag, traditional or official, was hoisted to inform the prajas that 
the nobleman was in residence and available for petitions. To proclaim 
general policies and programmes“ and receive their officers and other 
important personalities of the estate, darbar chambers were erected. 
What the baithak-khana was to the zamindar, the darbar hall was to 
the nobleman. The pattern for the ceremonies conducted within these 
chambers was set by pre-British rulers. On a raised platform was placed 
the gaddi (ceremonial chair). The nobleman appeared in colourful 
Mughlai costumes, bejewelled head dresses, and bedecked with precious 
ornaments :*’ since ancient times jewellery has symbolised affluence, 
grandeur, importance, and authority. It was also customary for the noble- 
man in darbar to carry a talwar (sabre) studded with precious stones, 
wrapped in a red cloth as a symbol of authority at peace. In the days 
when the nobles were powers absolute in their localities, the removal of 
the covering signified'a state of war. 

Extraordinary darbars were ‘also called during birthdays of the 
nobleman and his heir apparent and other. such occasions. The day 
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would begin with the booming of guns proclaiming the advent of the 
auspicious day. Some time later a procession would set out comprising 
elephants, mounted sawars, horses, and carriages with the nobleman’s 
colours at the end.** The local towns would be decorated with flags and 
festoons. Later a darbar would be held where gifts were presented, 
nazars Offered by eminent personalities of the estate, and suitable 
speeches made. Throughout the day prayers were chanted in the various 
temples, and in the evening the towns illuminated.” It was not unusual 
to close the day with theatrical entertainments and musical concerts." 
To mark such occasions it was common to declare the day a public 
holiday within the zamindari when even Government schools, the ‘collec- 
torate, and municipal and district board offices were closed.” 

The nobles received each other in the manner of royal princes. 
Dressed in full regalia with a deputation of leading residents” of the 
locality and their senior staff, the host would receive the guest ceremoni- 
ously at the railway station or dock isolated from the general public for 
the occasion. This was so despite the fact that neither the railways nor 
the river ports in British Bengal were within the jurisdiction of 
zamindari management. On arrival the-guest would be presented and 
introduced to the awaiting deputation” before being escorted to the 
mahal by brass bands and private sepoys amidst cheering crowds.“ On 
arrival the visitor would be received at the entrance hall and garlanded 
by the host and his family before distributing pan-attar to the assembled 
crowd. i mea |S 

The reception would be followed by formal visits and return visits 
where customs peculiar to the nobles were noticeable. The newly.married 
Sunity Devee, Maharani of Cooch Behar, was quite taken aback by the 
gesture of the Maharani of Burdwan on whom she called during her 
honeymoon ‘visit to the latter’s estate. The old Dowager poured gold 
coins into the palms of the new bride until they overflowed to comme- 
morate her reception. Sunity Devee, being used to the custom of 
bhadralok brides receiving gifts and presents (tatto), found the ceremony 
unusual.** : 

In a similar manner the nobles received senior dignitaries of British 
India. The visitor would be received in regal splendour, frequently with 
an elephant procession marking the occasion. The dignitary would be 
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seated in a massive silver and gold howdah and head the procession of 
half-a-dozen or so elephants with retainers in liveries, carrying spears 
and maces, leading the way. A huge umbrella would be attached to the 
main howdah to signify the visitors eminence.” At times household 
sepoys were used as guards of honour and the route lined with chobdars 
and patks.” Later in the day the visitor would be formally called upon, 
_ who in turn would return the visit in due course.” Receptions and parties 
would follow with a small darbar being the climax of the occasion. A 
marquee was raised on the mahal lawn with a ceremonial chair for the 
visitor to sit on. All the eminent people of the locality appeared to pay 
their respects to him. Police bands played the national anthem, speeches 
were read, and assurances of loyalty to the Crown voiced.” 

Since the nobles were exempted from the Arms Act and were allowed 
to employ retainers, their mahals were patrolled by armed sentries carry- 
ing both offensive and defensive weapons. They were of various ranks. 
The Burdwan military establishment, as it was called, comprised sawars 
(horsemen), nazirs (swordsmen), paiks (lancers), sepoys (gunmen), and 
mahuts (elephant riders). There existed a hierarchy of officers designated 
havildars, jamadars, subedars, in respective seniority with a bakhshi with 
overall control. The arms were kept in an armoury in charge of an 
officer called risht. The Dhanbaria retainers comprised spearmen, mace 
bearers and mahuts.™ The Kakina establishment had household sepoys 
with jamadars and havildars in charge of them and contingents of 
chobdars and patks.* The Nawab of Dacca even had a band of his own.” 

From the above examination of their life style and privileges it 
becomes apparent that the nobles of Bengal formed. a status group as 
defined by Max Weber. Their refusal to associate on equal terms with 
the rest of society was evidence of a desire to preserve a way of life, which 
at one time embodied the genuine values of the political class in 
India. As an economic class, they belonged to the body of Bengal 
zamindars. But this economic determination did not exhaust the condi- 
tions of their group formation. In contrast to the class situation there 
existed a status situation in which the typical component of their values 
was determined by a specific estimation of honour. Their status honour 
was expressed by the fact that they demanded a specific style of life 
from fellow members belonging to their circle: a circle made near im- 
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possible to penetrate by the Titles Committee. Linked with that expec- 
tation were the restrictions on social intercourse.. Stratification by status 
went hand in hand with the glorification of the ideal of dignity. Beside 
the specific status honour, which rested upon distance and exclusiveness, 
other material monopolies were also visible. Such honorific preferences 
consisted in wearing Mughlai constumes and the privilege of donning 
the robe of honour, carrying the talwar wrapped in red cloth, presiding 
over ceremonial darbars, receiving each other and visiting dignitaries in ` 
state, maintaining arms and -employing retainers, having the right of 
private entry to the Governor’s Palace, special medical benefits, and 
special seating arrangements in state ceremonials, and being exempted 
from attendance in civil courts. They were grouped together by their 
prestige, a feeling of superiority, the conviction that they were true noble- 
men, and specific ideas of correct noble behaviour leading to a specific 
way of life. Their actions were oriented primarily by the feeling of 
belonging together over and above the rest of the community:an aware- 
ness of being considered more dignified than others. All these attitudes 
were rightly retained in their respective estates. The traditions attributed 
to noblemen were carefully maintained in the zamindaris. Outside their 
estates the traditional paraphernalia, life style, clothes, exclusiveness, 
etiquette, etc. were not considered essential. Thus their life at Calcutta 
was quite different from their life in their zamindaris. Doubtless it is 
this which has led to the widespread misunderstanding that their life 
style was similar to those of the affluent members of the bhadralok elite 
of Calcutta. 
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British Paramountcy and 
the Education of the Mysore Prince 


/ f LIONEL KNIGHT 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London 


BY THE END of the nineteenth century a minority had become a 
particularly disturbing prospect for a Raja. In such an event, the heir 
would be subject, in addition to all the usual pressures, to the surveillance 
of the Political Department, as threatening as the old Court of Wards 
to a Tudor nobleman,* The Resident would then be responsible not only 
for the education of the young prince but, in a degree corresponding to 
the strength and political sophistication of the state, for the government 
as well. Not even the strongest states could resist these pressures alto- 
gether. In Hyderabad in the 1870s British interference in the young 
Nizam’s education had gone far beyond what could be justified by treaty 
law or custom.’ Such educations were as western and often as secular as 
possible. British guardians did not recite the Mahabharata with their 
charges as Sir Reginald Johnston rocked to the rhythm of the T’ang poets 
with the heir to the Chinese throne.’ It was generally believed, though 
with some scepticism, that this would lay the foundations of enlightened 
rule in the future. In the twentieth century Creagh Coen asserted that 
such an education ‘undoubtedly led to good results as far as the Ruler’s 
character was concerned’ ; a century earlier J. S. Mill, when recommend- 
ing a western education for the Mysore Raja, observed that though such 
products ‘usually degenerate more or less in the lapse of years, they almost 
always remain much better than the miserable creatures brought up in 
the zenana.”* In fact, problems connected with a government of accepted 
legitimacy were less likely to arise from moral regression than from the 
personal and political consequences of cultural deracination. In addi- 
tion, at the age.of eighteen a prince could expect to inherit a rather diffe- 
rent apparatus.of government from that left by his predecessor. The 
Resident’s responsibility—at least until Minto’s rules at the beginning of 
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this century—had been to westernise the government as far as he might 
be able and to remove practices that differentiated the administration 
from that of British India. Vested. interests would hardly purge them- 
selves and a Political Officer could not easily identify the detailed changes 
that imperial conformity required. Thus minorities were often periods 
of fierce factional conflict determined by the iiitiatives or the inertia of 
the Resident.” The case of Hyderabad in the 1870s shows how Europeans 
-in semi-official capacities might join in the spoliation of an impotent dur- 
bar. Central to these conflicts and such success as the Resident might 
have in reducing the influence of the court families was generally an Indian 
assistant, in most cases an outsider, a Madhava Rao or perhaps some 
other indispensable Maharashtrian. On occasion, the same function 
might be fulfilled by a relatively detached figure from within the state: 
in Hyderabad, Salar Jang supported Colonel Claude Clerk’s modern- edu- 
cation for the young Nizam in the teeth of traditionalist opposition.’ But 
the varied situations in different states would have defied a British policy 
even if, beyond a general assertion of paramountcy, there had been one. 
Of all the states the minority in Mysore, where the administration had 
been under British control since 1831, probably came closest to self- 
conscious policy. Several Home and Supreme Governments hoped that 
developments there would become an exemplar for state relations, though 
in the case of the education the interest was not sustained and the result 
was the usual outcome of conflicting pressures and personalities. 

In the decade or two after 1857 the Supreme and Home Govern- 
ments had looked to an eventual revision of the state treaties to promote 
uniformity in the Indian Empire.’ But it became gradually obvious that 
the objectives of imperial control could be slowly, unobtrusively yet effec- 
tively attained through the machinery of ‘administrative paramountcy’, 
operating, most completely, through minorities. The fact that the Mysore 
heir had fifteen years or so of his minority left was important to the 
Secretary of State Cranborne (Salisbury) when in 1866/7, he postponed 
the question of annexation. For Northcote, his successor, who decided 
to restore the state and was unwilling ‘to let everything depend on the 
character of the adopted child’, the education of the boy was even more 
important.’ What happened in the next decade and a half was a surer 
safeguard than any treaty clauses could be. Northcote . immediately 
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asked Calcutta to project a scheme.** The Supreme Government was slow 
to respond to the opportunity though the local government had the demo- 
lition of the Court in hand days after the death of Krishnaraja. Even- 
tually the education of Chamrajendra, if not very satisfactory for the 
individual, had negative political effects perhaps more extensive than had 
been envisaged. 


Problems of the nature of British paramountcy arose immediately 
with the Raja’s death. At the beginning of 1868 the Commissioner, 
Bowring, had found him ‘discontented, peevish and broken’.* Persistent 
hiceoughing and bodily swellings eventually undermined the weak frame 
that political excitement had animated for so long. On the evening of 
23 March Krishnaraja II was laid on the earth in the Palace courtyard 
where he died at 11 p.m. Bowring sent his condolences to the two senior 
Ranis and issued the agreed proclamation that reiterated Northcote’s 
promise. But he made it-clear that he was in no hurry to install the 
little boy until it was clear whether the Subsidiary Treaty was still in 
force, lest embarrassing claims might in future be based on the ceremony. 
Agitation, no doubt promoted by the Indian officials, began again and the 
Commissioner had to admit that there was a populer demand for the 
enthronement.* Northcote magisterially dismissed Bowring’s legal 
enquiries and authorised the installation in time for the Dassera festival 
of 1868, though he agreed that the-local government should not make 
much of the affair and that no comparison- with the Anglo-Hyderabad 
resuscitation of the Hindu State in 1799 should be suggested. Although 
. it was not directly stated, the Subsidiary Treaty was regarded as ended, 
and policy, not law, the basis of Cranborne’s decision, governed the ac- 
tions of the authorities. The Raja was enthroned on 23 September, 
Bowring shielding him from the storm of flowers with his cocked hat. 
To what he was the heir troubled some observers. The younger Rani, 
‘tears streaming down her fat cheeks’, pleaded with Bowring in an inter- 
view later that day that ‘my two eyes were not big enough to look at it 
all, but you must: intercede that it may not be all show, but real. 

Already the Durbar was in turmoil as Bowing’s deputy with impor- 
tant Indian assistance moved in. On the death of Krishnaraja, the Com- 
missioner had instructed Major Elliot, Superintendent of Ashtagram, to 
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investigate the affairs of the Raja and to put the court administration in 
order.* To assist him, Bowring’s friend Lord Napier of Magdala provi- 
ded S. V. Rangacarlu, the senior Indian official in the Madras Inam 
Commission.” Though ‘his manner is peculiar and not attractive at first 
sight’, he had a reputation which he was amply to fulfil.* ‘He was the 
right hand man of Mr. G. N. Taylor in the Madras Inam enquiry and 
when someone said that he followed his chief about like a shadow, another 
replied that he was the substance and the other the shadow.’* This 
eminence carried with it certain disadvantages. From the very first it 
was known that ‘the secret wish of his heart is to be the Dewan of 
Mysore’. Jn 1858 he had written an article ‘On Corruption’, proclaim- 
ing the importance of honest government leading and integrating the 
society. This outsider combining ambition, probity, ability and abrasive- 
ness drew all the fire in the corrupt factionalism of the Mysore Court from 
his chief Major Elliot. In the end he achieved much of his ambition 
and stepped into the power vacuum that he had helped to create. 

The Court establishment was drastically reduced. The twenty-five 
departments that formed nominally a shadow government, had prolifera- 
ted in the absence of any explicit function ; they were now reduced to 
a third of their size.” Those kept comprised about 1,200 servants, 1,000 
guards and 800 office staff. Musicians and other less utilitarian func- 
tionaries were especially reduced.* The royal relatives had also grown 
during the years of suspension, mainly through the bungarus or concubines 
of the old Raja.” The British authorities were determined to end this by 
preventing the young Raja from forming these liasons, a policy that may 
have been acceptable to the two Ranis since the bungarus were generally — 
of the Lingayat group at Court.* But these two ladies, Chelvaji Ammani 
of the Bettada Kote family of Chamrajendra and Devaji Ammani, were 
also directly affected by the reduction of Avairs, or female attendants, 
from 606 to 277 with further reduction to come later.” As the reforms 
progressed the atmosphere at,Court and: the antagonism of the Ranis 
worsened. Rangacarlu, as the immediate object of the hostility was soon 
drawn into factional conflict. Until he learn Kannada he seems to have 
depended on Mari Malappa, a man of dubious reputation responsible for 
the clothes in the zenana and: connected with the Lingayat families who 
had lost their protector with the death of Krishnaraja.** 
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-The reduction in the establishments did not break connections that 
were merely financial. Most Court servants had been paid a pittance 
and the sanctions against their misbehaviour, banishment or the depriva- 
tion of honorific roles, point to the real nature of the relationship. But 
the discharge of so many servants in 1868 meant the end of as many 
hereditary functions, and this, taken with Chamrajendra’s western edu- 
cation and the introduction of a civil list, were bound in the long run to 
weaken the Raja’s traditional position.” And it was determined that the 
Raja should not again be in a financial position to revive these relation- 
ships into an active court of significant size. Since the Subsidiary Treaty 
had not formally been declared at an end there was initially some doubt 
as to whether Chamrajendra was entitled to a fifth share of the revenue.” 
The Home Government however rested the British position on general 
paramountch and the fifth share was replaced by a carefully estimated 
civil list.” Between 1854/5 and 1864/5 the average income of the Raja 
had been over 13 lakhs. Since his 16 lakhs of Government securities had 
been run down in this period to under 2 lakhs, a total annual expenditure 
over the last few years of more than 16 lakhs seems likely.” Everything 
was now closely investigated: even the Rs. 1,000 per month paid to the 
important head of the Sringeri Matt was only guaranteed for life (the 
Guru was over eighty) and less important charities were ended or ruth- 
lessly trimmed.** The budget for the total expenditure of the Court in 
the year after Krishnaraja’s death, including the pensions, was 
Rs. 8,12,887.% No more could Narsappa, once in charge of the Treasury 
and now an honorary Musahib, channel funds to England ; no more, it 
was hoped, could the Court stir up political feeling in the state.” 

In the first year of the minority the English lobby, which led by 
Major Evans Bell had fought in the 1860s to save Mysore from annexa- 
tion, was involved in an attempt to reverse this process. Since no deci- 
sion on the boy’s education was forthcoming the choice of Guardian 
assumed a special importance and here one of the lobby, Colonel Mac- 
Queen with his official connection, Sir John Kaye, the Secretary of the 
Political and Secret Department, achieved a remarkable success. During 
Bowring’s absence in England in 1867 the old Raja had asked the Viceroy 
for Colonel Gregory Haines as his son’s Guardian.** Haines, Mac- 
Queen and Dr. Campbell, the Durbar Surgeon, had played notable, but 
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not disinterested roles in the lobby to keep Mysore a native state. Perhaps 
the Raja hoped that the affable Saunders would support his request but 
the Officiating Commissioner’s warning of Haines’s connection with 
Dr. Campbell, dating from the time in the 1850s when he had been 
Superintendent of the Bangalore Division, was blunt enough to be left 
out of a later Blue Book.” However, early in October 1868 local rumour 
had it that Haines had been appointed at a salary second only to that of 
the Chief Commissioner.* The rumours were strong enough for 
Bowring, whose enquiries to an unaware Calcutta had yielded no result, 
to address a protest to the Secretary of State directly.” By this time he 
matter was quite settled.** Colonel MacQueen and Sir John Kaye had 
arranged a meeting between Haines and Northcote, that may well have 
given the former mistaken views as to the independence of. his post.” 
Northcote formed the opinion that Haines was not the man to give 
trouble. He had suitable connections ; his father-in-law was Lord Gough. 
Kaye argued that since the Government of India had failed to suggest a 
graduate with an acceptable wife, the choice lay between a fitting person 
and no one at all. The extraordinary appointment seems to have passed 
mainly through lack of interest ; among the councillors only Montgomery 
stressed the need to keep the Raja’s education under the control of the 
Supreme Government.“ The principle of appointment to a particular 
post from England was indeed resented in Calcutta; Sir Henry Maine 
claimed that it was a unique violation of the spirit, at least, of the law. 
But no special attention had been paid to Bowring’s protest that ‘Colonel 
Haines has no special educational tendencies and that he is too old to 
carry the business through.” More privately the Commissioner told the 
Vicéroy’s Private Secretary that only money could be bringing Haines at 
the age of sixty to India again.“ 

` Apart from the high salary the Home Government had left the terms 
of the appointment to be settled in India.“ The Foreign Department 
laid down the subordination of the Guardian to the Commissioner and 
advised an Indian official below him as Palace Controller ; the control of 
the education, beyond a customary warning of the ‘vicious ond demo- 
ralising practices of the zenana’, was left to Haines.“ But in the original 
proposals of the lobby Haines, with Colonel: MacQueen, was to have 
governed Mysore in the name of Krishnaraja,“ and as Saunders had 
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warned, it was not likely that a man of Haines’s seniority and connec- 
tions, owing his post to the wishes of the late Raja, would be content 
to accept in practice a subordinate appointment.“’ Browing, however, 
was equal to the challenge. Originally, he had thought of two Indian 
assistants for the Guardian: one might corrupt the officer; two would 
act as a check on each other. But when he heard of the nomination 
of Haines he decided that Rangacarlu would be a suitable ‘counterpoise’” 
At their first meeting, in fact, Haines launched into criticism of Bowring’s 
protege, reciting the current gievances of the Ranis’ supporters and 
convincing the Commissioner that he had already ‘unwittingly given 
himself over to their faction’. Haines wanted as Palace Controller B. 
Krishaengar, who had led his clansmen in local opposition to annexation 
as well as backing up the English lobby, but Bowring successfully resisted 
the removal of Rangacarlu.® He told Calcutta that he was ‘a very 
superior man’ and enlisted the support of the Raja of Travancore, with 
whom he corresponded, to confirm this judgment.” The Guardian then 
made an unauthorised Palace appointment, (of P. V. Rao), and after a 
brief struggle anticipated his dismissal by resigning. This was not the 
end of the lobby though their efforts to influence the education had failed. 

In the apppointment of Haines’s successor, Bowring, who wanted his 
secretary Captain Campbell, was again overridden, but this time from 
a different quarter. Lord Mayo’s policy of active paramountcy, restricted 
by the Home Government, found its main expression in his policy for 
the education of the princes. His conception of education was not con- 
fined to the care of minors. When toying with the notion of bringing 
the enlightened Raja of Travancore on to the Legislative Council in 
Calcutta, he remarked ‘I should like to give the Council such a character 
as would induce the chiefs who are administering their own states well, 
to come and take lessons in good government with us in Calcutta’.* The 
colleges that Mayo founded for the heirs and nobles of the little states 
of western India where high standards of government could not easily 
be cultivated internally, were also intended as general examples for 
princely India. But it was scarcely likely that the scions of the major 
houses would be sent to these colleges. Mayo therefore needed no bid- 
ding from London, where Kaye was pressing the Duke of Argyll to take 
in hand the education of the minor heirs of Mysore and Hyderabad.“ 
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The Viceroy had already told Bowring that the curriculum should con- 
sist of English language and literature, Kannada, swimming, riding, shoot- 
ing and cricket. Then he appointed as Guardian an enthusistic Tory, 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, sanitary officer and historian.” Malleson sub- 
scribed to the official view of recent Mysore history and was later to be a 
strong opponent of the Ibert Bill. But though he had no great sympathy 
for traditional India, he warmly supported Mayo’s policy of turning the 
princes into useful mediators for British rule. The Viceroy told the 
Governor of Madras ‘you will find him well informed and blessed with 
a very nice wife. He is quite cut out for a Guardian—learned, quiet and 
determined—a gentleman, a little bit of a scholar and thinks aristocratic 
form of government good’. Soon after he wrote to Malleson: ‘if you 
can establish a little Eaton [sic] at Mysore you will have begun to supply 
a want which I believe is greatly felt in all parts of India... . If we 
could get the sons of the Native Aristocracy to associate together for 
the purpose of free education and manly exercise, we can hardly over- 
estimate the enormous advantage that would accrue to a class over which 
as yet we have exercised little or no useful influence’."* 

Thus the Raja’s education was not to be solitary nor an isolated 
experiment. Careful rules were laid down to paralyse court intrigue and 
the boy studied in the second of four classes in the new Palace school 
for about sixty Arasus and sons. of high officials... The proposal to 
appoint attaches, scions of prominent families, to probationary posts in 
the higher grades of the administration, was another aspect of the princely 
policies that Mayo favoured as well as growing naturally out of the idea 
of the Palace school.** It had been in the air for some time ; Bowring, 
like his successor Meade, found personally congenial and ‘almost ad- 
missable’ selection by birth for an education leading to high service in 
the state. In the event few Arasus wished to deputise as attaches for 
the still entrenched European officers and Meade’s scheme, which was 
on the model of that operated in Berar, was not a success. But at first 
the royal education was. Expecting, rightly, intrigues for the return of 
Haines, Mayo had promised Malleson his full support.“ And before the 
Guardian injured his head in a riding accident—he returned to Europe in 
the spring of 1871 for two years and was temporarily replaced by J. D. 
Gordon—the outlook seemed fairly promising.” The instruction was in 
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the hands of Narasim Iyengar and the headmaster Jyram Rao ; the latter 
read Kant and Goethe in German, but the boys’ education extended little 
beyond the three Rs and some rudimentary history and geography.” 
However the ten-year-old boy could thank Mayo in a large unsteady 
hand for a model locomotive and talk good English with the Prince of 
Wales three years later. But the British interest lay mainly in the 
cultivation of body and spirit. Such general instructions from London 
and Calcutta as reached Mysore stressed the need for something akin, 
in a secular sense, to the public school education that they themselves 
had endured." The basic difference between aristocratic India and upper 
middle class England, in Malleson’s view, was the absence in the former 
of any family life.” The young Raja lived, so he thought, in public 
splendour and private discomfort, cowed by female fears and brahminical 
imprecations. To save him from this Malleson recommended that the 
Raja be prevented from contracting an early marriage and that he should 
be moved, with a few attendants, to the more western atmosphere of 
Bangalore.” In the short run‘he aimed to fill all the boy’s spare time. 
Riding and cricket matches filled idle hours and on Wednesday evenings 
the Guardian arranged two hours of debating in English with prominent 
local Mysoreans. And each year a dozen or so boys went with the 
Mallesons to Ootacamund for an extended house party of three months. 
In the winter of 1870-1 they travelled, without the Raja, to Calcutta. The 
party crossed the sea from Madras and met in the capital a wide range of 
prominent Europeans and Indians including Prince Ghulam Muhammad 
for whose family Malleson had been the officer responsible in 1865. 
When the education began the Duke of Argyll had told the Viceroy 
that ‘I shall not expect to receive from your Excelleency’s Government 
continued reports of an unbroken series of successes’ but Malleson was to 
give too many hostages to fortune for even this tolerance." Criticism of 
the content and style of the education, hitherto the monopoly of the court, 
now came from other quarters. Local European dislike of Malleson gave 
a press platform for this criticism, thought at first the authorities remained 
inert.” The Commissioner Meade, who seems to have been more forth- 
coming about the education after he left Mysore, merely remarked that 
Malleson did little beyond a visit to the stables in the morning and the 
riding school in the late afternoon.” For the rest he was busy writing 
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his study of the Native States which he tried to dedicate to Salisbury. 
Isolated in Mysore with little official work and an income of Rs. 3,000 
per month, he gave rein to a temper apparently shortened by his accident. 
In particular, he quarelled with Gordon, Officiating Commissioner during 
Meade’s absence on the Baroda Commission in 1873-4, and extended their 
disagreement through a serious of published and press attacks on the 
local governments.” ‘Lord Northbrook cared for Mysore very little and 
tolerated too much from Malleson’, but anxiety began slowly to spread 
to higher levels." Little allowance seems to have been made for the 
death of the Raja’s mother when he was ten but the impression of modest 
intellectual attainment not effaced by his unfortunate stammer, gave sub- 
stance to the rumour that all was not proceeding satisfactorily. Lytton 
sent one of the Raja’s letters to the Secretary of State, Salisbury, who 
was periodically pressed by the Queen’s interest in the education: T 
send it as a specimen, not, I am sorry to say, a very favourable one, of 
the handwriting and composition of a young gentleman of twelve years 
old brought up under careful British tuition’. Salisbury even came to 
distrust Malleson’s educational ideas. When the Raja should be twelve 
it was decided to appoint a more weightly tutor than his present teachers, 
The Guardian recommended an English graduate where the Secretary 
of State envisaged a more general sort of guidance from someone experi- 
enced in Indian affairs.” He began to think that the ‘philosopher- 
journalist . . . [was] a very untrustworthy type of man . . . too theore- 
tical a man for the particular post of Guardian’. He came to agree with 
the indefatigable Kaye that things were seriously awry.’ After he left 
Mysore Malleson alleged an official conspiratorial hostility to him since 
he had written his Red Pamphlet in the days of the Mutiny, but as the 
Bangalore Examiner put it, ‘to those who know the facts, Colonel 
Malleson has been let down in an easy and merciful manner’. 
Malleson’s undoing derived’ from his insensitivity to princely India. 
At first a firm line against interference by the family priests in the 
education was necessary if the experiment was to begin, and this Mayo 
supported.** But Malleson almost took a delight in these conflicts. When 
he had taken the three young nobles to Calcutta, he had exulted at the 
dissolution of the prejudices that he was effecting.™* Yet a totally dera- 
cinated Raja would have little value as a mediator from the British point 
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of view and the ferocity of the factional conflict was not a happy augury 
for a stable Mysore after rendition. In this intrigue Malleson was a 
major figure. Rangacarlu, in manner ‘a veritable Danubian peasant’ and 
obnoxious to the Ranis and the Iyengars, was the Guardian’s right hand 
man ; he described him as ‘one of the noblest men that ever lived’.* It 
was believed that at the Palace school Malleson favoured, at the expense 
of the Raja, the two ablest and most forceful boys: Rangacarlu’s son 
and the Dalwai, the honorary and hereditary commander-in-chief and 
traditional rival of the Raja. As soon as the Iyengar-controlled 
Karnataka Prakastka was resuscitated after 1874 it began to publish de- 
tails of Malleson’s indiscretions. Stories of horseplay with young European 
officers at Ootacamund appeared ; on another occasion it was alleged that 
after’ the Guardian had lost his temper with Subramanya, the ‘dull and 
backward’ elder brother of the Raja, the youth was turned out and 
obliged to walk some seven miles.*’ Worse was the row over the Raja’s 
tilak. Malleson had no time for such ceremonial observances, especially 
if they involved expenditure. He had earlier resisted spending Rs. 50,000 
on the thread ceremony and, as Gordon claimed to know, he had often 
intervened to remove the tilak from the boy’s forehead.** But when in 
1875 a party went to Bombay to greet the Prince of Wales, the clean 
forehead in Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd’s photograph gave the opposi- 
tion some definite evidence.” The Raja’s own testimony belied Malleson’s 
explanations.’ But perhaps the incident had been blown up maliciously 
beyond all proportions. The Guardian’s quarrels with his colleagues now 
left him exposed. Gordon informed the Viceroy’s Secretary that the press 
reports were basically only too true: ‘I could give you chapter and verse 
that would startle you.... The state of Palace affairs is worse than 
eyer’. After another letter from Gordon alleging that the elder Rani 
had been ‘treated by Malleson as so much rubbish’ the Viceroy tele- 
graphed the Chief Commissioner calling for an immediate reply to the 
charges." Jt was Saunders’ characteristic response—‘no further enquiry 
necessary —that led to Malleson’s suspension and subsequent dismissal.” 

By this time, 1876, the first details of the rendition of Mysore were 
being considered. It was clear that the envisaged extension of para- 
mountcy would be difficult to effect without cordial or at least soporific 
rélations with Mysore political opinion, Worse, Malleson had put at the 
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eye of the storm over the education the delicate matter of ‘Bangalore. 
Bowring had first publicly recommended a move by the Raja and Ranis 
without the Court from Mysore City to Bangalore when Chamrajendra’s 
maternal uncle, Chennappaji Arasu, had warned him of intrigues from 
disappointed Lingayats at Court.” He had begun to have the Old Fort 
in Bangalore renovated to receive the boy when orders from London 
forbad it.* But this prohibition had been intended as merely temporary, 
to allay Court fears, and one of Salisbury’s first acts as Secretary was to 
authorise the move.” All along, this had been a favourite idea of 
Malleson who had no love for the stifling atmosphere of Mysore City. 
But never was there a more unnecessary irritant for during the five years 
of Meade’s Commissionership nothing was done to expedite the move. 
Even after Salisbury’s despatch it was decided to wait a year and then, 
with Gordon’s approval, to bring the twelve-year-old boy to an exten- 
sively redecorated house instead of the Old Fort.** During this year 
Court opposition mounted and the feelings of the Ranis became so in- | 
tense that they shifted from practical objectives to sheer hatred of 
Malleson. Dalyall, the Officiating Commissioner in 1876, even suggested 
that if the Ranis were promised that Malleson would never return they 
might in return be prepared to accept the move.*" 
, As soon as Salisbury had given Mysore some thought he urgently 
queried the wisdom of the prepatations for the move.” Assuming that 
such an important military base as Bangalore must remain in British 
hands he told Lytton that the sight of ‘our cantonments [to the Mysore 
Government after 1881] will be like Berar to Sir Salar Jang’. Bowring 
had earlier recognised the need to keep the cantonment after rendition 
but in response to pressures from the Madras army he argued the strategic 
uselessness of the Fort since it was separated from the cantonment by 
the city itself.” The ambitions of Madras were wider than this and 
with them the Viceroy came to concur. When his Council discussed 
the matter educational considerations were no longer in evidence. Though 
Muir inveighed against the ‘vicious influence of the zenana’ Norman’s 
statement that it was ‘absolutely necessary to retain Bangalore’ was dis- 
puted by no one and developed by Lytton who specified the ‘districts 
immediately surrounding Bangalore, the railways lands and the coffee 
districts’. This being the object it would be absurd, ag Salisbury had 
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pointed cut, to acquaint the Raja with the area that he would not rule!” 
But the Viceroy had to remind his advisers of the ‘necessity of not allow- 
ing our conduct to be influenced by any illusions about it... . We have 
at present no other right to the permanent possession of Bangalore than 
the right of might. The only way to avoid serious difficulty, especially 
from the Nizam, was to take Bangalore ‘with the cordial concurrence 
(and, if possible, at the spontaneous request) of the Ranees’. Malleson’s 
conduct had therefore been particularly disastrous, and when on 2 June 
1876 he was sent on immediate leave of absence an announcement was 
made that travel within the state would replace a permanent move to 
Bangalore. 

The fall of Malleson was not, like the appointment of Haines, a 
victory for the lobby. The English connection had disintegrated and 
most of those left were showing signs of age. Colonel MacQueen wrote 
a wide-ranging denunciation of Malleson, whom he alleged had referred 
to his charge as ‘that little beast’, of the boy’s whole education, of his 
former epad jute Dr. Campbell, now the ‘embezzler of twelve lakhs and 
E csc hioke ah > and finally offered to go to India to sort things out himself.’ 
In India the Iyengar victory was qualified by the continuance in office of 
Rangacarlu and muted by the death of the elder Rani who had a stroke 
after a long interview with Saunders in October 1877.1 More important, 
the new Guardian was the Judicial Commissioner, J. D. Gordon, whose 
correspondence with Sir Owen Burne, the Viceroy’s powerful secretary, 
had determined Malleson’s removal. But Gordon’s favours, if more skill- 
fully conferred, found the same recipients. He told Burne that the 
Palace was anxious to see him appointed ; the documentary evidence for 
this was a supporting letter from Rangacarlu.™ What Gordon under- 
stood was the transition from the aggressive paramountcy of Mayo to the 
lower-keyed version of Lytton. Mayo had contemplated appealing to the 
nobles of Indore and Gwalior to overthrow their recalcitrant princes ; the 
concern now was very much more with unobtrusive control.°** It became 
established policy that the hard and fast line between the states and 
British India should be softened and that the princes should be treated 
more as great nobles of the Empire.*”* It was recognised that the educa- 
tion of heirs was the best way of doing this ; less positive or dynamic roles 
were expected of them. 
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In the case of Mysore personal factors reinforced this tendency. 
Lytton wrote, ‘I do not believe that it will bé practically in our power to 
make a Sir Galahad of a young Hindoo prince who will be of age in four 
years.""°" These lower expectations were evident in the choice of Tutor 
for the thirteen-year-old boy..* Captain Wilson, ‘a gentlemenly fellow 
without brilliant ability’, the former Superintendant of Tehtee State and 
Tutor to the Nawab of Jowra, was appointed temporarily."* Surprising- 
ly, he found the tone of the Court healthier than those of other statés he 
had been in. ‘With Rangahcharlu my relations are satisfactory. He is 
an interesting character with his marked ability, bluntnéss of speech and 
courage of opinions and we consult much on subjects. Té‘say of so 
clever'a man that he is honest is difficult, but I should think ‘he is—but 
he is ‘also ambitious and in the conflict between the two thé former may 
sometimes go to the wall’** Wilson’s usipretentious style seemed to 
achieve some success ; even the oppésition conceded this."* Perhaps his 
determination to remain scrupulously indepéndent did not fully meet the 
wishes of his superiors. From the autumn of 1877 the Government of 
India was looking for a vacancy in the Political Service whereby he could 
be quietly removed."* When Gordon became Chief Commissioner in 
1878 and retained in Bangalore his position of Guardian, it was put about 
that Wilson was too much of a lightweight to cope’ with the Court alone.” 
From the summer of that year Mr. Porter, well-known Principal of Com- 
baconum college in Madras, was Tutor." He adapted very successfully 
and after the rendition he remained as the Raja’s private secretary.** As 
a third wrangler he had been in despair at the boy’s arithmatic, but he 
had been chosen for his personal standing as a teacher, not for his intel- 
lectual attaintments. It was decided that the last stage of the Raja’s 
education should not be particularly academic.*° The boy wrote to 
Bowring that every day was divided between athletics and lessons, 
mostly history and English." One day a week was devoted to hunting 
with the new pack of hounds, another to polo, while every evening was 
spent riding or playing cricket. The retired officer, turned - planter- 
business man, Captain Taylor, who in‘partnership with a local businéss- 
man, had opened a skating rink in Bangalore, inspired the Raja to cons- 
truct one of his own.” A visiting artist found him at this time free from 
the influences of the zenana or the brahmans, tanned by the sun (to the 
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disgust, of the Ranis), and ‘thoroughly anglicised’: as for local artistic 
work, ‘no-one-now encourages it, and as this young Rajah is brought up 
with English ideas and will probably look down on everything Oriental, 
such art will in a few years cease to exist."** The contrast with the youth 
of Krishnaraja, with the panders, the women, the musicians and the 
poets, was, almost total. : 


As the Raja’s majority approached Iyengar’s complaints that the 
education had failed became more intense. The allegation that he was 
a pleasant, not very intelligent young man who viewed ‘Mr. Gordon with 
regard, Mr. Rungacharlu with awe and English ladies with admiration’ 
was perhaps justified. So was Krishaengar’s criticism of social remgte- 
ness. He recommended the quaintly named ‘two-eye’ system whereby 
the future ruler would acquaint himself with the grass roots of the state 
through a study of the police system and jn personal meetings with the 
ryots. But it was not at this level that the paramount power envisaged 
his operating. To the people he was a god or god-like figure ; the Raja’s 
travels made is clear that ‘loyalty to the ancient ‘dynasty of Mysore-is still 
a living and powerful feeling.”** All Gordon had to do was arrange a 
series of tours to provide a-darshan for the peasants. As for the Court, 
it had been evident from the first that he would not be able to use it 
for political patronage. The nature of his role as the future head of the 
state became clearer as Gordon and Lytton made their final preparations 
after 1878. The constitutional provisions left little scope for the Raja’s 
initiative: so much was this so that Gordon suggested that the Raja’s 
tutelage might continue for a few years after rendition.’ As George 
Balandier has observed, ‘the colonial situation necessitates the coexistence 
of a strongly sacralized traditional system that regulates direct relations 
of subordination of a personal character and a modern system, based on 
the bureaucracy, that established less personalised relations’. 

What had also been established was the Maharaja’s position as the 
formal ‘link with the British Government. His education had equipped 
him to understand and mix socially with Europeans and his weekly 
letters to Gordon—he suggested that he might show his loyalty by offer- 
ing a force to fight in Afghanistan—indicate that he was catching the 
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desired tone for the relationship.” His political function might be 
negligible, but, as Lytton explained to him, ‘destiny has offered an oppor- 
tunity’ to be ‘a beneficent prince, a discreet ruler, a loyal and illustrious 
friend of the great British Government’.** This honing of his hereditary 
position down to the traditional core of religious veneration was to drive 
his twentieth-century successors to attempt modern forms of legitimation 
to maintain and perpetuate their authority." For in the short run the 
results of the education had enlarged the power vacuum in Mysore. As 
the Iyengar faction appreciated, if the Raja and the Court were to be 
political cyphers, the power of the future Dewan, after rendition, would 
be correspondingly greater. Thus the stage had been set for the final 
struggle between Rangacarlu and the Iyengars but the disparity of off- 
stage support, with enhanced British control and a demolished Court, 
made the victory of the former a foregone conclusion. 
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Year Minority Incapacity Total 
1898 i 43 18 6l 
1899 43 18 61 
1900 45 17 62 
1901 46 17 63 


1902 47 17 64 
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India and the Tibet. Region of China 


NIRMAL C. SINHA 
i Calcutta University 


RELATIONS BETWEEN any two countries or nations are generally 
traced to racial, linguistic, cultural ahd* ideological ` considérations, 
sympathies or antipathies. Transcending all these considerations, how- 
ever, are the hard realities of material interests which cause unity or dis- 
unity between two countries. I subscribe to this reading of international 
relations and I do not admit that any particular ideology as distinct from 
humanism (common to all mankind) or any particular religion as distinct 
from spiritualism (common to all religions) brings nations closer to each 
other. 


To illustrate this thesis I may refer to the destiny of the Dharma, 
thas is, Buddhism in China and Tibet. In China Buddhism failed and 
in Tibet Buddhism succeeded. Buddhism caused rift between India and 
China ; Buddhism made India and Tibet good neighbours. In my sub- . 
mission an enquiry into the destiny of the Dharma in China and Tibet 
is less of atiquarian interest and more of relevance to our own life and 
tumes. 


Besides reasons which will be obvious as I proceed, there is a special 
reason to begin a study of ‘India and Tibet’ with a preface on ‘Buddhism 
in China’. For nearly two decades now Tibet is described in diplomatic 
diction and state papers as “Tibet Region of China’, while China proper 
and all inner and outer regions of China are collectively designated in 
Chinese state papers and popular pamphlets as ‘the great Motherland’. 
An account of Buddhism in China is thus a necessary prologue to a study 
of Buddhism elsewhere in ‘the great Motherland.’ 


* Paper read at the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi, on 
12 October 1972, 


o 
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From undisputed data it can bė affirmed that Buddhism was propa- 
gated in China in the first century of thé Christian era, that is, about six 
centuries before Buddhism was propagated in Tibet. “Though Buddhism 
in China had royal patronage to start with and though some of the 
greatest intellectuals of China were attracted to the Buddhist philosophy, 
Buddhism had to struggle hard for a place of honour for about a millen- 
nium and had eventually to admit defeat-in the land of Confucius. 


The national religion of China through ages has been Confucianism. 
Now no two systems could be more alien to each other than Buddhism 
and Confucianism. Buddhism stood for denial of soul, equality for all 
(men as well as women), and immunities for the monks. Confucianism, 
on the other hand, enjoined ancestor worship; privileges for the scholar 
bureaucrats (landed literati) and refuge in the Emperor acclaimed .as the 
Son of Heaven. Besides being a conflict of metaphysics or ethic, the 
encounter between the two religions was a head-on collision between two 
different patterns of living each with its own schedule of objectives, 
classes and privileges. 

The outcome of the encounter was the precarious survival of Buddh- 
ism as the religion of a small minority and as metamorphosed into what 
was called Chinese Buddhism. Buddhism in China had no doubt state 
or dynstic support in four distinct periods. But, except for, the Tang, 
the dynasties which embraced or championed Buddhism were not of Han 
descent. Like any foreigner, a non-Han dynasty even though accepted 
in the lineage of the Son of Heaven would be officially and publicly called 
Barbarian. For good reasons, therefore, a foreign or conquering dynasty 
would seek refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha. While 
no Barbarian, even if he wads the Son of Heaven, could aspire to be a good 
Confucian, Buddhism was open to all, whether civilized or barbarian. Be- 
sides.a Barbarian adopting Buddhism could look forward to substantial 
material gains. For a Barbarian on the Celestial Throne, the Buddhist 
Sangha was a handy instrument against the overbearing Confucian lite- 
rati. In addition the imperial interest in Inner Asia needed a Buddhist 
Emperor. on -Confucian soil. . 


The first dynasty which made Buddhism an established. church in 
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China is known as Wei in Han annals; They were Toba from the north- 
west barbarian country of Tokhar. The first Wei had to issue an edict 
of toleration (350 AD) in defence of Pane I quote: from Sinologist 
Bagchi’s translation. 


The Buddha is a god worshipped in the foreign countries. He 
may not be worthy of receiving offerings from the Emperors of China 
and from the Chinese. But I who was born in the frontier province 
have the good fortune to be a ruler of China. In regard to religious 
duties I must abide by the customs of my people. As the Buddha 
is a foreign god it is in the fitness of things that I should worship 
him. It is pity that the same old laws of ancient times should be 
followed even now. When a thing is found perfect and faultlese - 
why should they still stick to the customs of the ancient dynasties. 
My people are called barbarians. I grant them the privilege to wor- 
ship the Buddha and adopt the Buddhist faith if they like to do so. 


The Han objection was not so much about the metaphysics of the 
Barbarian religion as about the code of discipline of the Buddhist monks, 
both Barbarian and Han. If the immunity of the Buddhist monks from 
social and political obligations was denied outright the privileges of the 
Confucian literati could not be defended. Both sides were fully debated’ 
in the Eastern Chin period and a ‘give and take’ settlement was reached 
in 405 A.D. The Buddhist view was expressed in a learned treatise en- 
titled “A Monk does not bow down before a King”. It was pleaded that 
though the Buddhist laity were no doubt under obligation to acknowledge 
this loyalty to the sovereign by the customary etiquette, the Buddhist 
clergy, who by the nature ‘of their life and aims were far away from the 
ordinary man, could not be expected to do the outward signs of obeisance. 
The Buddhist monks therefore had to be exempted from kotow and if 
the Emperor was Buddhist the head monk as the royal preceptor would 
be seated in the court while the Han ministers and highest scholar 
bureaucrats would stand in attendance on the Son of Heaven. 

The Han sentiments were expressed effectively in the historic memo- 
rials on behalf of Confucianism during the most prosperous days of 
Buddhism, namely, the aes ee ages ‘Two are relevant for 
notice here.” ` i 


$ 


“45, 
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In 624 the scholar Fu-Yi addressed the Emperor thus; “The publica- 
tions of the Buddhist texts have begun to adversely affect the faith of the 
Princes and filial piety began to degenerate. The people began to shave 
their heads and refuse to bow to the Princes and their ancestors.” The 
Memorial was responsible for a period of persecution of Buddhism. The 
persecution had’ to be withdrawn due to discontent in Khotan-Turfan 


` where Buddhism was- popular and from’ where, in the words of Fu-Yi, 


“Buddhism had anlata into China under a strange and ' barbarous 
form”. 

A fat more EE en was s composed two centuries later 
(819). When Emperor Hsuan-Tsang’ organised the adoration of Buddha 
reilcs, the scholar Han-Yu objected to the adoration of “the bone of a 
man long since dead and decomposed”. I quote Han-Yu: “For Buddha 
was a barbarian. His language was not the language of China. His 
clothes were of an alien cut. He-did not utter the maxims of our ancient 
rulers nor cońform to the customs which they have handed ‘down. He 
did not appreciate the bonds between Princes and Ministers, the tie 
between father and son.” The Emperor was furious and proposed execu- 
tion of the memorialist. But the scholar’s colleagues were all around and 
the Emperor was persuaded to award a token punishment. It was the 
honourable banishment as governor: of a distant town. 

Buddhism as a major religion in China was definitely on the decline 


-by the end of the twelfth century and almost died out when it lost the 
- Court patronage. It returned to the Court when a Barbarian dynasty, the 


a Mongols, conquered China and brought Barbarian priests, the Sakya 


Lamas. The revolt against the Mongol Emperors, known as Yuan in 
Han annals, was hastened by the Confucian hostility towards the Lamas 
in the new metropolis, Khanbalyk (Peking of later days). The succeed- 
ing dynasty, the Ming (1368-1644), tolerated Buddhism, both Chinese and 
Tibetan varieties. This was to serve the imperial interests beyond the 
Wall. The last dynasty was again a Barbarian one, the Manchu (1644- 
1911) called Chin in Han nomenclature. The Manchu Emperors sub- 
scribed to Buddhism and publicly paid respect to the Lamas in Peking. 
The Manchu conduct however came under severe. criticism and even the 
great emperor Chien-Lung (1736-96), who consolidated the Manchu over- 
lordship over Tibet and Mongolia and who condescended-to receive the 
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Red Barbarian bearing Tribute (Lord Macartney), had to answer for such 
conduct to his Confucian ministers and counsellors.-The following extracts 
from Chien-Lung’s apology, as in Lessing’s translation, are relevant here. 


As the Yellow Church inside and outside (of China) is under 
the supreme rule of these two men (Dalai and Panchen), all Mongol 
tribes bear allegiance to them. By patronizing the Yellow Church 
we maintain peace among the Mongols. This being an important 
task we cannot but protect this (religion). (In doing 80) we do not 
show any bias, nor do we wish to adulate the Tibetan priests as (was 
done during the) Yuan dynasty. - 


The protection our reign extends to. the Yellow Church is quite 

different. Since the Mongols worship the Buddha and have implicit 

faith in the Lamas, we must protect it (the Yellow Church) merely 

in pursuance of our policy of extending our affection to the weak. 

From the words of the Manchu apology it is obvious that even as a 
court religion Buddhism had a precarious existence. With the Expul- 
sion of the Manchu (1911), the end was complete. The Han adherents 
to the Barbarian religion had dwindled into an insignificant minority a 
century earlier, while a good number subscribing to what was called 
Chinese Buddhism did not altogether’ abandon the beliefs and rituals of 
their ancestors. . 

Modern India’s notion of China as a Buddhist country till the Com. 
munist Revolution is as wrong as her reading of Communist China’s res- 
ponse to Buddha Jayanti. Oblivious of the Chinese loyalties to their 
native religion we thought much of Chinese celebrations about Buddha, 
Kalidasa, Nalanda and Ajanta. We accepted the gift of Hsuan-Tsang’s 
skull for enshrinement in Nalanda and never felt that adoration of. the 
relics of a Buddhist “long since dead and decomposed” would be against 
both Confucian and Marxist morals. 

Professions of moral or spiritual a however ould not for long 
deny the logic of material interests. The invasion of Ladakh and NEFA in 
1962 and the advance towards Gilgit from 1965 were in the logic of history 
when China became definitely and truly the next door neighbour of this. 
subcontient. China became our neighbour only when Tibet became Tibet 


Region of China: 
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On 23 May 1951 Tibet concluded a treaty, known as 17 -point Agree- 
ment, with the People’s Republic of China agreeing to “return to the big 
family of the Motherland”. The treaty laid down “Measures for the 
Peaceful Liberation of Tibet.” The Esople: s Liberation Army from 
China was already in Tibet. 


; All countries friendly to the Pesple’s Republic of China accepted 
this treaty and thereby acknowledged Chinese sovereignty over Tibet. 
India,.because of her ancient and live links with Tibet, and China, be- 
cause of her newly acquired status in Tibet, concluded a treaty known 
as ‘Agreement on Trade and Intercourse between Tibet Region of China 
and India’ on 29 April 1954. In caplet: diction ‘Tibet became “Tibet 
Region of China.’ 

Significantly enough, pilgrims and pilgrimage constituted the central 
theme of this agreement on trade and: intercourse between Tibet Region 
of China and India. Of its six Articles, two described the Trade Agen- 
cies and Trade Marts in the two countries; two. described the routes and 
travelling facilities available to both traders and pilgrims and one laid 
down me D of the meaty. 8 validity. ` 


erT 


a 


The “Article (no. m) about pilgrims - reads thus: 

_The High Contracting Parties agree that pilgrimage by religious 
believers of the two countries shall be carried on in accordance with 
the following provisions:—(1) Pilgrims from India of Lamaist, 
Hindu and Buddhist faiths may visit Kang Rimpoche (Kailas) and 
Mavam Tso (Manasarovar) in Tibet Region of China in accordance 
with custom. (2) Pilgrims from Tibet Region of China of Lamaist 
and Buddhist faiths may visit Banaras, Sarnath, Gaya and Sanchi 
in India in accordance with custom. (3) Pilgrims customarily visit- 
ing Lhasa may continue to do so in accordance with custom. 


One may notice the ubiquitous occurrence of expressions, “custom”, 
“customarily” or “in accordance with custom” in this treaty. That is, 
though from summer 1954 pilgrimage or travelling for trade would be a 
matter of treaty right, such right flowed out of ancient historic customs, 

The Preamble of this-Sino-Indian Agreement was and is still cele- 
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brated as having defined and spelt-out Panchsheel, though the Prime 
Minister of India very rightly, a year later, ruled out any Buddhist asso- 
ciation with the five principles of conduct enumerated in the Preamble. 
The Prime Minister’s warning was lost sight of as also. the basic fact that 
this agreement was for trade and intercourse with Tibet Region of China 
and not with China. The earlier part of the Preamble and, in my sub- 
-mission, the essential part of the Preamble is ‘the description of the objec- 
tive of the Agreement. I quote this essential part: “Being desirous of 
promoting trade and cultural intercourse between Tibet Region of China 
and India and of facilitating pilgrimage and travel by the peoples of China 
and India...” The expression “people of China” so far as pilgrimage 
and customary trade was concerned meant the people of Tibet as is clear 
from Articles III, IV and V. The'expression “people“of China” however 
„was necessary to, enable the Chinese traders at Kalimpong or Calcutta to 
avail of the facilities of travel and trade “in accordance with, custom.” 

Pilgrimage and other items of cultural, intercourse between India and 
Tibet had grown into’ customary rights, and such customary rights had 
acquired | a sort of legal sanctity in many parts of Asia down to modern 
times. In 1907,-Great Britain and Russia concluded a treaty, known as 
Anglo-Russian Convention of St. Petersburg, by which the two High Con- 
tracting Parties “clearly understood that. the- Buddhist subjects of Great 
-Britain or of Russia may enter into direct relations on all strictly religious 
matters with the ‘Dalai Lama and other representatives of Buddhism” 
(St. Petershurg Convention :- Arrangement concerning 'Fibet, -Article 2). 
Curiously enough the two.High-Contracting Parties “admitted: the prin- 
ciple of suzerainty of China over Tibet” (Ibid) and yet entered into such 
arrangement for pilgrimate into Tibet without: China’s signature: to the 
Convention. Obviously inter-state customary laws of Asia gave authority 
to the High Contracting Parties who otherwise agreed not to send tourists 
and explorers into Tibet: In 1954 the: ‘People’s Republic of China readily 
admitted such customary law if only to enable the Han traders to claim 
the right of customary Tibetan traders. 

I do not propose to describe here the gains of China or the losses of 
India through the operating of the Sino-Indian Agreement for eight 3 years 
(1954- -62). Instead of moving forward from’ 1954 to pursue the conse- 
quences of the Agreement, I would mové backward into medieval and 
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even ancient times to trace the origins of the cultural intercourse between 
India and Tibet. 

IL may however point out here that the Chinese anxiety to invest a 
proposed treaty right with the sanction of medieval usage was matched 
by the Indian anxiety to divest an established treaty right of its modern 
juridical character. As I have spoken and written elsewhere, the Repub- 
lic of India as a successor of the British Empire in this subcontinent ° 
inherited and exercised certain extra-territorial rights in Tibet, e.g. posts, 
telegraphs and military escorts, The Government of India surrendered 
these on the same date as the Sino-Indian Agreement by exchange of 
Notes (29 April 1954) but did not refer to the documents which provided 
the legal basis of those extra-territorial rights. The principal documents 
were the two agreements between Great Britain and Tibet: the Lhasa 
Convention of 7 September 1904 and the Simla Convention of 3 July 1914. 
The Government of India, progressively enough but precariously too, 
considered these Conventions, along with the posts, telegraphs and mili- 
tary escorts, as relics of British imperialism in Asia and. omitted any 
reference to the documents in the Sino-Indian Agreement ‘and the Notes 
exchanged on 29 April 1954. Five years later the People’s Republic of 
China questioned the validity of the Simla Convention which inter alia 
demarcated India-Tibet borders in the east known as the McMahon 
Line. I would only repeat here what I wrote at length several years 
ago that the extra-territorial rights in Tibet as well as the Simla Conven- 
tion were quite lawful and fully active till 1954, that is, for seven years 
after the British Empire went out of this sub-continent. (Sinha: Tibet, 
Considerations on Inner Asian History, Calcutta 1967 ; China Quarterly 
London, 1965; and Bulletin of Tibetology, Gangtok, 1965 & 1966). 


IV 
The cultural intercourse between India and Tibet is described some- 
times as the Buddhist Conquest of Tibet and sometimes as the Tibetan 
Preservations of Buddhism. The Dharma which was propagated and pre- 
served in Tibet was the Mahayana Buddhism as expounded in Sanskrit. 
Most of the Sanskrit scriptures and commentaries are however lost and but 
for the famous Tibetan translations even the titles of Prajnaparamita 
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and Tantra literature would have been lost for ever. Biographies of 
Indian saints and scholars like Nagarjuna, Dignaga and Santideva are 
to-day recovered from Tibetan literary treasures. Indian saints who pro- 
pagated in Tibet are today remembered better in Tibet than in their 
homeland. Thus the names of Padmasambhava, hailing from western 
India (Suvastu or Swat near Peshawar in Pakistan), and Atisa,. hailing 
. from eastern India (Vangala somewhere in Bihar or Bangladesh), are the 
most venerated household words in ‘Tibet. 

The word Brahmi, little known to Indian intelligentsia till James 
Prinsep read the Asokan edicts, was familiar to the monks and scholars 
of eighteenth-century Tibet. Five centuries earlier when Firuz Shah 
Tughluq had the two Asokan columns from Ambala and Meerut tran- 
splanted to adorn his metropolis, no Indian scholar could read the in- 
scriptions ; even the name of Asoka was then obsolete in India. Tibetan 
historiography, which had come into its own much before Firuz Shah 
Tughluq became Sultan of Delhi (1351), however had set the form that 
Asoka as the first and greatest Dharmaraja must be included in a history 
of Tibet. It was indeed a historic acknowledgement of the great truth 
that without Asoka the Dharma would have never spread outside its 
own homeland. 

The story of the propagation of the Dharma is admittedly of in- 
terest to the specialists in ancient history, both of Tibet and India. The 
impact of an Indian religion on Tibetan mind is, however, of no less 
interest to the specialists in modern history. For along with Buddhism 
the entire context of the Dharma pervaded down to our own times the 
life and thought of Tibet. In Tibetan memory while some items of 
costume and cuisine or social customs and secular institutions might have 
come from the east or the north, all moral and intellectual items came 
from the south. In fact this total sentiment, rather than a list of numer- 
ous contributions from the Land of Enlightenment, measures the magni- 
tude of Indian impact on Tibetan mind. 

It is a well-known event of Asian history that when, in the first half 
of the seventh century, the Tibetans needed a script of their own they 
sent their scholars to India. A script modelled on the Brahmi charac- 
ters of the Gupta period and an alphabet drawn from Sanskrit and 
adapted for Mongoloid phonetics are the lasting contributions of those 
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scholars.. Eventually the Indic medium revolutionised the context, the 
thought processes and the modes of expressions in the language of Tibet. 
- An American Sinologist, Carrington Goodrich, laments that for in- 
explicable reasons the Tibetans did not adapt the Han ideograph for 
their usage and chose the Indic phonetic. Difficulties of adapting a 
pictograph evolved in-a foreign language are conveniently ignored by 
the Sinologists. The really inexplicable fact is ‘why an Indic medium’. 
Sanskkrit or Brahmi was not the only phonetic medium prevalent in 
Inner Asia in the seventh century. Tibetan acquaintance with several 
phonetic scripts like Kharoshthi is well-known while the linguistic and 
‘morphological grounds which determined the Tibetan preference for 
Brahmi are not known to-day. Sixteen years ago while visiting the 
monasteries of Tashilhunpo and Lhasa I had asked the learned monks 
there the precise reason for an Indic preference. The answer was: “As 
we got the Sacred Doctrine from the Land of Enlightenment we naturally 
sought a writing medium from the Land of Enlightenment. There was 
no question of assessing the merits of the known scripts”. While I consi- 
dered this answer a superstitious simplification, my hosts in Tashilhunpo 
and Lhasa characterized my question as a piece of blasphemy. 

A greater blasphemy was, however, my statement that modern re- 
searches have arrived at the firm finding ‘that Siddhartha Gautama the 
Buddha was not of Aryan racial stock or that the republican Sakya tribe 
was of Tibeto-Mongoloid stock. Instead of pleasing the monks and 
scholars of Tibet this statement hurt them grievously. For a Tibetan- 
monk or lay, learned or illiterate, rich or poor—the highest values of 
life are all from Aryabhumi, as the subcontinent is described in hono- 
rific usage, and Siddhartha Gautama was Aryan par excellence. 

Within a century and a half of the first propagation of the Dharma 
and despite violent opposition by the priests and patrons of the native 
Shamanism (Bon), a popular consensus in Tibet held that any object or 
idea from the Land of Enlightenment would be tpso facto valid. The 
last decade of the eighth century in Tibet witnessed a doctrinal debate 
between Indian and Chinese exponents about the authetic mode of striv- 
ing for Nirvana. As two extremely divergent views were disturbing the 
people’s mind a regular session of polemics was held ; Pandit Kamalasila 
leading the Indian side and Hoshan leading the Chinese side while the 
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assembly of Tibetans weré the ju ies. The Tibetans by an overwhelm- 
ing majority voted for Kamalasila. Modern researches bear out that 
both: views were correct and that oth views had support in Indian 
Sanskrit literature. The Tibetans, it is now clear, supported Kamalasila 
simply because he was from the Land‘of Enlightenment and rejected 
Hoshang simply because he was not a native of the Land of Enlighten- 
ment. History records that the Tibetans expelled Hoshang from Tibet > 
and proscribed for ever preaching of the Dharma by,any Chinese. Till 
the 17-point Agreement of 1951, the Expulsion of Hoshang was a famous 
mystery play in the monasteries of Tibet. 

It is an extra-ordinary fact that though Buddhism as a distinct deno- 
mination came to an end in the plains of India, that though the Bodh 
Gaya temple and other pilgrimage spots, if not in Hindu hands, were 
uncared for and lying in ruins, and that though the great centres of 
learning like Nalanda and Taxila were destroyed and dead by the twelfth 
century, mystic sages and even ordinary pilgrims from Tibet never ceased 
to visit the ruins and remains of India’s Buddhist past. We have trust- 
worthy records that even in the reign of Jahangir (1605-27) pilgrims from 
Tibet would not only visit Vajrasana (Bodhgaya) and Varanasi (Banaras) 
but would wander both in the north and north-east of the Moghul 
Empire in search of the ancient seats of Tantra. This was more so in 
the reign of Shah Jahan (1628-58), whose son Shuja as Viceroy of Bengal 
had in 1656 sent Muslin (Bengal calico) and other presents to the Fifth 
Dalai Lama, the great priest-king of Tibet. A century later when the 
East India Company gained a firm hold on Bengal Subah, the Fort 
William authorities promptly recognized the Tibetan customs of pilgrim- 
age and trade in India. To foster this tradition, the British readily . 
complied with the (then) Panchen Lama’s request for a grant of land 
in Kalikata (Calcutta) for building.a monastery and resthouse for the 
Tibetan visitors. The campus on the Howrah side of the river is still 
known as Bhotbagan. 

An equally extra-ordinary fact is that though during the period of 
successive minor Dalai Lamas an anti-British attitude had grown in 
Lhasa, India never lost its great attractions for all Tibetans, pilgrims or 
traders. In 1904 when the British Expedition reached Lhasa the Dalai 
Lama XIII fled to Mongolia, a ‘disciple land’ and an old protector of 
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the Dharma. In 1910 when the Chinese occupied Lhasa the same Dalai 
sought refuge in India and lived here for about three years. In 1950-51 
the Dalai Lama XIV, it is reported, looked for asylum in India but did 
not ask for it on a reconsideration. The Sino-Indian Agreement (1954) 
affirming Chinese sovereignty over Tibet was, in Tibetan opinion, India’s 
betrayal of Tibet’s title to independence. Yet in the Buddha Jayanti 
Year (1956).the Dalai led the Tibetan pilgrims to India in the teeth of 
Chinese opposition. The Dalai Lama, it is now admitted by all con- 
cerned, had sought asylum then and was refused. Yet in 1959 when 
forced to flee his country the Dalai Lama chose the “auspicious south’ 
as the destination and eventually found refuge in India. 


V 


Irrespective of the state of Dharma in its homeland and irrespective 
of the opinion of any government in India, the Tibetans have all through 
considered the Land of Enlightenment as the Land of Refuge. Implicit 
taith in a neighbour is a rare phenomenon in international relations. Is 
the Dharma responsible for this turn of mind? Even though personally 
I bave a sort of biased preference for Buddhism, as a student of history 
I would look for a material basis for any cultural intercourse even if it 
be informed with goodwill and faith. 

If Dharma is pronounced as the sole or prime cause for Tibet’s attach- 
ment to India, one is at a loss to understand why Burma or Ceylon or 
the Southern Buddhist countries in general never developed such attach- 
ment to India. On the other hand indifference, if not hostility, to the 
Land of Enlightenment has characterised the attitude of the Southern 
Buddhist countries in modern times. While the reasons for such atti- 
tude are not quite releyant here, a reference to this attitude is made to 
illustrate the thesis that cultural, religions or ideological considerations 
do not determine relations between nations [Sinha: Greater Indta-Fact, 
Fiction & Fetish, (Bhagalpur, 1971) discusses the low esteem for India 
in Southern Buddhist countries. A fuller presentation of the thesis that 
cultural ties or ideological affinities do not necessarily make for good 
relations between any two countries is proposed in a series of lectures 
in Calcutta University shortly] ` 
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The considerations which caused good relations between Tibet and 
India in the past, in my submission, belong to the history of materialism 
and not to the history of mysticism. In my finding, presented elsewhere, 
physical geography, ‘social customs, occupational modes and political 
institutions of Tibet combined to keep Tibet away from China and nearer 
to India. 

China from early times has been an affluent and self-sufficient 
country. China therefore through ages has practised a closed economy in 
international relations. For her limited import requirements China would 
permit entry to those foreigners who would present a Tribute of the , 
sample goods to the Son of Heaven. Peoples trading with China would 
not stop their merchants from “bearing tributes” for the simple reason 
that such merchants did not carry any credentials from their governments. 
In fact such “tribute missions” do not find much notice in the history of 
a “tribute bearing” country. The Chinese annals however record all their 
“tribute bearers”, individual merchants, groups of merchants, cities from 
which the merchants came and countries which the merchants “represen- 
ted.” So the lists of “tribute bearing countries” include Korea, Annam, 
Siam, Burma and Nepal from Asia and Russia, Holland, Portugal, the 
Vatican and England from Europe. While countries like Russia and Eng- 
land resented such description in Chinese statepapers but persisted in 
trading with China, poor countries like Mongolia and Tibet would when- 
ever possible evade “bearing tributes” to avoid grave political conse- 
quences of such “tributes” for the “barbarian outer regions” under the 
Son of Heaven. Besides, the evergrowing Chinese demand for larger 
quantities of specified items (like stud from Mongolia or wool from Tibet) 
in the Tributes made trade with China uneconomical. Therefore Mongo- 
lia often sought trade opportunities in and through Russia, and Tibet 
built a regular and profitable outlet in and through the Land of Enlighten- 
ment. Ai 

Unlike Ghina, Tibet depended considerably-on foreign trade. A 
country somewhat deficient in food and other primary necessities of life, 
Tibet produced quantities of certain items in demand in neighbouring 
countries. “Among her primary needs were rice, textiles and dry fruits. 
Among her surplus products were furs and wool, borax. and salt, rhubarb 
and herbs, gold dust and precious stones. Mongolia-on the north, Turkes- 
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tan on the west and India on the south provided open markets for Tibet. 
But India provided the biggest opening to Tibet both in imports and 
exports. Yak’s tail and musk from Tibet commanded as high a sanctity 
in India as silk and sandalwood from. India in Tibet. Besides products 
„of Indian ocean like conch-shell, pearl and coral travelling through the 
Land of Enlightenment were in much higher demand in Tibet than the 
same articles from the Pacific travelling through China. Naturally trade 
and pilgrimage were the two interpedendent features in Tibers relation- 
ship with India. 

Nor was this a one-way traffic. For India from time immemorial 
the most prized pilgrimage was to cross the Himalayas, to have a bath 
in the Mansarovar or to have a sight of the Kailas. Some of the most 
ancient Hindu pilgrimages were once beyond the land frontiers of the 
subcontinent. After the original Jwalamukhi on the southern shores of 
the Caspian, the earlier Gandhara in northern Afghanistan and the rivers 
in Turkestan (e.g. Sita) bad been practically out of bounds, the entire 
Trans-Himalayas spanned by the two rivers (Indus and Brahmaputra) 
gained greater sanctity for Indian pilgrims who not unoften got mixed 
up with the traders from their homes. The first British trade explora- 
tions into Tibet, made during the Governor-Generalship of Warren 
Hastings, were possible because of the advice and aid of a Hindu ascetic 
wandering all over the steppes of Eurasia. This was Purangir Gossain 
held in esteem by the kings, merchants and mystics in Buddhist, Chris- 
tian and Muslim countries. 


India”s overland trade commenced in very ancient times but gained 
in momentum and volume when lands across the seas came under ban 
with Arab sailors and traders dominating Simhala, Yavadvipa and 
Suvarnadvipa. Henceforth merchants crossing the seas had to settle down 
abroad if they would not undergo atonement rites. Merchants travelling 
overland were not at such disadvantage, even if they had taken foreign 
dishes and foreign wives. Thus all Inner Asia (including Tibet) and all 
Hindustan (including the peninsula) supplemented and complemented 
the material resources and material needs of each other. This commu- 
nity of material interests had, thanks to the Dharma, grown into an edi- 
fying system of mutual aid between Tibet and India by the seventies of 
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the eighteenth century, that is, when we begin our modern age. [Raja 
Rammohun Roy born 1772. George Bogle in Tibet 1774.] 

This edifying system of mutual aid was admitted as customary trade 
and pilgrimage in the Sino-Indian Agréement (1954) re: Trade and Inter- 
course between Tibet Region of China.and India. Meanwhile the 17- 
point Agreement between China and Tibet (1951), announcing the return 
of the Tibetan people to the Han motherland, had laid down measures 
which would eventually terminate Tibet’s traditional trade and cultural 
intercourse with ancient neighbours, or 


The Annulment of 
the Partition of Bengal 


` PARDAMAN SINGH 
Chandigarh University 


THE PARTITION of Bengal with the agitation in its wake and the 
boycott and the swadesht movements are significant events in the history 
of modern India. As a result of the agitation, anti-British sentiment 
received wide popularity and the national movement acquired new energy 
and appeal. Bengal partition, in fact, posed a serious problem for the 
British government. To undo'it or not to undo it was the dilemma facing 
the government. The aim of this brief paper is to examine the circum- 
stances under which ‘the partition’of ‘Bengal was revoked by Lord 
Hardinge in 1911. What were his aims and objects in reversing the policy 
of his predecessors? Did he a in achieving the objectives that he 
had in his mind? ` 

Throughout the five years of‘ Lord Minto’s viceroyalty (1905-1910) 
the people of Bengal, mostly Hindus, carried on a ceaseless and deter- 
mined agitation against the partition. They never reconciled themselves 
to it and persisted in their efforts to undo it, though at times their efforts 
relaxed or they changed their’ tactics, Lord Minto, though admitting 
that the partition was. carried through with an “unfortunate disregard for 
local sentiment and public opinion” and that'there was considerable 
“genuine feeling” behind the agitation, did nothing to revoke or modify 
it. He was consistently opposed to any reconsideration of the partition. 
In his opinion “whether partition was right or wrong, the ‘faintest sign of 
withdrawal on our part would be construed as weakness—it would poison 
our whole rule here”. Minto’s one ‘answer to He iggen a a recon- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A detailed and ee paper by Dr. Hiren 
Chakrabarti, who has, drawn on a greater variety of sources, will be 
published on this subject in the next issue of Bengal Past and Present, 
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sideration of the partition was: “.... it is dead, dead, dead.” The 
Viceroy stoutly defended the division of Bengal on political grounds. In 
his opinion it would weaken a class—the Bengalis—which constituted a 
potential danger to the British rule in India.* Similarly Morley, the 
liberal Secretary of State, whom people expected to reverse Curzon’s act 
did not modify or revoke it. He called it a “settled fact”. 

Lord Hardinge, after assuming the office of the Governor-General, 
followed the policy of his predecessors. Like Morley he regarded the 
question of partition as a “closed chapter.”* When Sir William Wedder- 
burn, a retired I.C.S. and an ardent supporter of Indian demands, sought 
to meet the Viceroy after the December 1910 Congress session, Lord 
Hardinge frankly “told him that he would be wise to drop all mention of 
the partition of Bengal, since Lord Morley has already declared this ques- 
tion to be a closed book.” The Secretary of State, Lord Crewe, too, 
regarded the union of the two Bengals as “Not practical politics’. Thus 
the new team followed the policy as laid down by Morley and Minto. 

It was in December 1910 that King George V suggested to the Vice- 
roy the possibility of some modification in the partition: “Why not make 
the two Bengals into a Presidency like Bombay and Madras ; this would 
flatter the Bengalis very much, allay discontent and stop sedition, and 
would be well worth the extra cost to the country ; think this over, I have 
not mentioned it to a soul.”* The king also believed that perhaps this 
would be “the best way” to mark the first visit of the King-Emperor to 
India.’ As a matter of fact, the king was “inspired” with the idea that 
Bengal might be raised into a Presidency. Crewe conveyed to the Vice- 
roy the strong feelings of George V on this question. The king “had set 
his heart upon doing something which would, to some extent, satisfy that 
section of opinion in India which regard the partition as a mistake. He 
himself had always disliked the change, and he had been supported in 
this view by many people, including Sir Walter Lawrence, who had 
recently told him that he was always opposed to the policy, although he 
was Curzon’s Private Secretary when it was initiated.”** The King was 
keen to make some kind of conciliatory announcement at the Delhi 
‘Durbar’ vis-a-vis the partition. 

In January 1911, on the suggestion of the king, Lord Crewe asked 
Hardinge to evolve some kind of plan by which they could gratify Bengali 
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sentiment, though he made it clear that there was no question of reverting 
to the status quo anti-Curzonem. His suggestion was to place the two 
Bengals under a Lieutenant-Governor (or perhaps a Governor in Council) 
with the Chief Commissionerships for Assam, Behar and Orissa. Consi- 
dering the “impracticability of starting a second establishment of the kind 
in Calcutta close to your front-door”, the Secretary of State suggested to 
the Viceroy that Calcutta and a small surrounding district should be 
turned into an Imperial enclave directly under the Viceroy, and Dacca or 
any other place be made the capital of Bengal.* Crew was aware of the 
serious obstacles such as the extra cost, the reaction of the legal profes- 
sion, the sentiment of Calcutta to the proposed change, the additional 
burden on the Viceroy and the effect on Mahommedan feeling, but he 
felt that these changes would result in “permanent satisfaction” as the 
partition had not been “extraordinarily successful” and had cost a great 
deal more than was anticipated without any “very tangible results”. Crewe 
urged Hardinge to think over the question in view of the King’s “strong 
feeling” and of the “general attraction” of the idea of celebrating the 
‘Durbar’ and the King’s visit by a dramatic act of policy.’ 

But Lord Hardinge spiritedly opposed any scheme or suggestion aim- 
ing at the modification of the partition." He characterised Crewe’s propo- 
sals as “impracticable”. He wrote that the partition question “has ceased 
to excite any real public interest and enthusiasm. . .” and the agitation 
“is dying out and will inevitably soon disappear”.’ Hardly ever was an 
assessment of a political situation more incorrect! Further, Hardinge 
impressed upon the Secretary of State the effect of reversal or modification 
of the partition on the Muslim population. They had been assured over 
and over again of the permanence of the partition and “it would be base 
to leave them in the lurch.”’° The abolition of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam where a “provincial patriotism” had taken birth and a spirit of 
“cordiality” towards the local administration was in evidence would be 
regarded as a “Hindu triumph” and a “blow” not only to the Mahomme- 
dans of Eastern Bengal but to the Mahommedans of the entire country.” 

As to the suggestion for the creation of an Imperial enclave, compris- 
ing Calcutta and a small surrounding district, directly under the Viceroy, 
and making Dacca as the capital of a united Bengal, the Viceroy saw a 
number of objections. The burden of the Governor of a re-united 
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Bengal with three subordinate Commissioners (of Assam, Behar and 
Orissa) would increase considerably as he would then have all that he had 
before the partition except Calcutta and in addition would receive Assam, 
which formed a separate administration under a Chief Commissioner 
since 1874. Such a position would be “manifestly impossible and could 
commend the approval of no one.” Then, the proposal to make Dacca 
the capital would probably raise a “storm of protest”. The scheme, argued 
the Viceroy, might gratify the Bengalis “just for a moment” at the appa- 
rent reversal of the partition but the loss of Calcutta would be deeply 
resented and the measure “would form the starting point of a fresh agita- 
tion far angrier than the last and based on a more real and tangible 
injury.” And as to His Majesty’s desire of making some “striking an- 
nouncement” at the ‘Durbar with a view to set right a wrong and a 
> grievance, the Viceroy believed that such a course would alienate the 
Mahommedan population and would even arouse the resentment of a 
section of the Bengalis. “What India requires”, he urged, “above every- 
thing at the present moment is peace and quiet. We do not want fire- 
works or any political concession designed to produce an effect.”* 
Hardinge pleaded that the idea should be abandoned since the feeling 
about the partition had almost entirely disappeared, and he warned that 
“any tinkering with what was done six or seven years ago would raise a 
terrible storm. I shudder to think of it.”* 

Lord Crewe accepted all these arguments and assured the Viceroy 
that be would not trouble him with “further excursions on the subject”.”* 
Lord Morley, who officiated as the Secretary of State during Crewe’s ill- 
ness, too, considered it “il-timed idea”.’* The King, when informed 
about Hardinge’s strong opposition to his proposal based on “unanswer- 
able force”, “quite saw the point”. There the matter rested for some- 
time. 

The situation in Bengal, however, did not show any sign of improve- 
ment. The agitation continued in its full fury. Secret revolutionary 
societies accelerated their activities. Political dacoities and murders para- 
lysed the administration. Writing about the situation in Bengal and 
Assam Lord Hardinge himself admitted: “practically administrative chaos 
prevails. Hare [Lt. Governor] is played out and is of no good what- 
so ever... As for Bengal, although the chaos is not so apparent as it is 
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in Eastern Bengal, the incompetence of the officials is no less marked”. 
In utter disgust the Viceroy characterised the state of administration in 
Bengal and Eastern Bengal as the “two blots”.** 

It was the Home Member, Mr. Jenkins, who, in June 1911, suggested 
to the Viceroy the creation of a capital at Delhi and a revision of the 
partition of Bengal. His Majesty could announce these changes at Delhi 
‘Durbar’, and their effect, Jenkins hoped, would be “magical”. “It would 
touch the imagination of the masses of the people indescribably, for in 
their minds Delhi and Empire have been associated from time immemo- 
rial,’’?° 

It may be mentioned that it was Jenkins who had stoutly opposed 
similar proposals made by Crewe in February 1911. In fact, he had pro- 
vided the Viceroy with “powder and shot” to refute Crewe’s proposals. 
Why then this sudden climbdown? The reason can be read that as Home 
Member, he was responsible for law and order, and the happenings in the 
two Bengals must have convinced him of the necessity of a change of 
policy towards the partition. It was this letter (a “bombshell” as Hardinge 
called it) which made the Viceroy think afresh about the partition and 
take into consideration the realities of the situation. Now he came to 
believe that “the evil of the partition is more deeply rooted than was my 
earlier impression”, and that there was no immediate prospect of the 
cessation of revolutionary activities in the two Bengals. In a detailed note 
the Viceroy brought out a case for the modification of partition and the 
transfer of capital from Calcutta to Delhi. He was now convinced that 
the feeling amongst the- Bengalis against partition “is as strong as ever. 
It is deeper and more persistent than any one imagined it would be, and 
there is little hope that it will disappear for many years, if at all. It is 
now becoming a traditional demand based on racial reasons, like Home 
Rule for Ireland. And, as long as it exists, we must be prepared for 
trouble in Bengal.”** Hardinge also believed that there was a “feeling 
of expectation abroad that the King will, on the occasion of the ‘Durbar’, 
reverse the deed of partition”. And if this expectation was not satisfied, 
he warned, “we must... . be prepared for a recrudescence of revolu- 
tionary crime next year. . . In order to remove “legitimate grievance” 
of the Bengalis Lord Hardinge then drew up a comprehensive scheme. 
Rescission of the partition and a reversion to the status quo ante, in the 
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opinion of the Viceroy, was “manifestly impossible” on both administra- 
tive and political grounds. He believed that a settlement, to be “satisfac- 
tory and conclusive”, must (i) provide convenient administrative units, 
(ii) satisfy the Bengalis, (iii) conciliate Mahommedan sentiment, and (iv) 
be so clearly based upon broad grounds of political and administrative 
expediency and it should not give the impression that it had been exacted 
by clamour and agitation.” He suggested: 


I. Restore the Chief Commissionership of Assam. 

II. Make Behar and Orissa into a Lieutenant Governorship with a 
legislative Council, and a capital at Patna or elsewhere. - 

UI. Erect Bengal proper into a Presidency with a Governor in Coun- 
cil appointed from England. The new Presidency would thus 
consist of the five Bengali speaking divisions, viz—Burdwan, 
Presidency, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. 

IV. Make Delhi the Imperial Capital, placing the city and the sur- 
rounding district under the direct administration of the Govern- 

, ment of India. 


The last proposal was the “keystone” of the whole scheme. A case for 
a “separate and independent” capital for the Government of India was 
made out. i 

Both the Viceroy and the Secretary ot State felt great anxiety as to 
the reaction of the Mahommedans to these proposals. The Mahommedans 
might be sore at the disappearance of a province in which they were in 
majority. Hardinge sought to satisfy them in a number of ways. Firstly, 
he believed that they would be “intensely gratified” by the ancient capi- 
tal of the Mughals again becoming the seat of the Empire.™ Secondly, 
he endeavoured to conciliate them: “.... we are all of opinion that 
the Mahommedans must maintain a slight majority in the new province 
of Bengal. If we arrange this, I think they will be satisfied.”** Further, 
the Viceroy won over the Nawab of Dacca. He wrote: “There is only 
one big Mahommedan in Eastern Bengal, and he is the Nawab of Dacca. 
I intend to recommend him for an honour, and he is at the same time 
hopelessly in debt to the Government of India. I do not anticipate any 
opposition frómi him.”** The Secretary of State, too, believed that while 
redistributing Bengal territories “our main preoccupation must be to 
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satisfy Mohammedan opinion in Bengal”, and he warmly supported 
Hardinge’s idea of a “small Mahommedan majority in the new Bengal.””” 


The Bengalis, the Viceroy felt sure, would “gladly assent” to the 
removal of the Government of India from Calcutta in exchange for the 
restoration of their Province. Implementation of these proposals would 
be “a bold stroke of statesmanship” which would “give general satisfac- 
tion and mark a new era in the history of India”. 


In recommending these measures Hardinge was supported by the 
Members of his Council.” He urged the Secretary of State that “if we 
are to hope to have peace in the two Bengals, it is absolutely necessary 
to do something to remove what is regarded by the Bengalis as a flagrant 
injustice to them”. He unfolded his “bold”, “big” and “good” scheme.” 
The Viceroy expressed his opinion that much trouble would have been 
saved, had partition been annualled at the time when Lord Morley 
assumed office. That opportunity had passed and now there was a 
“golden opportunity” for rectifying this “grave injustice” to the Bengalis.”* 
Hardinge treated this question “as one of such great secrecy that I have 
copied my letters myself, and the Minutes of the Members of my Council 
have been type-written by my little girl’s nurse”. 

Lord Crewe received the new scheme with great satisfaction: “it 
may be permissible to think that Midnapur and Howrah and the rest 
of them [conspiracy cases] have been blessings in disguise—very com- 
pletely disguised, I admit”. It also, in his opinion, offered a “triumphant 
solution” of the “boon” conundrum. All other possibilities, as far as 
British India was concerned, would be merged in this “gigantic surprise”. 
The King, when he came to know of the scheme, was “delighted” as 
regards Bengal, having long wished to deal with it. “He was not less 
excited about the move to Delhi, only dropping a metaphorical tear over 
the Victoria Memorial”.*® 


John Morley and Asquith were “favourable” to the scheme. Crewe 
expected Morley’s opposition for he, in his opinion, was “particularly apt 
to tear his hair and scatter ashes when a novel scheme is afoot”. There- 
fore, his adhesion to the scheme was “specially gratifying” to the 
Secretary of State. Asquith “was greatly struck by the bigness of the 
idea, and considered that the merits and advantages far outweigh the 
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hostile arguments. . . .”** As to the possible opposition of the European 
mercantile and Anglo-Indian community generally in Calcutta, remini- 
scent of Ibert Bill controversy, Crewe believed that “the racial animosity 
and British amour propre then so deeply involved could not be roused 
on this occasion. .. .”*" 

These changes were embodied in a despatch and sent to the Secretary 
of State on 25th August 1911. The Government of India urged that on 

“geographical, historical and political grounds, the capital of Indian 

Empire should be at Delhi” and a policy’ of “appeasement” must be 
adopted to remove the “substantial grievance” of the people of Bengal.” 
The Government admitted that “the Bengalis are labouring under a 
sense of real injustice which we believe ‘it would be sound policy to re- 
move without further delay”. “To the Mahommedans”, the despathch 
assured, “it would be a’ source of unbounded gratification to see the 
ancient capital of the Mughals restored t to its proud position as the seat 
of the Empire”.“° 

Having received the official communication from the Government 
of India, Lord Crewe endeavoured to secure the approval of his Council. 
He moved very cautiously. In the first instance he won over Lee-Warner 
who for various reasons was a “predominant figure” in the Council and 
whose opposition, when offered, was “persistent and not moderate”, 
Crewe describes the reaction of Pecan: 


I was pleased to find that his Bombay career made him enthu- 
siastic for the move to Delhi, all the more as it involves the 
absement of Calcutta ; for the concomitant features he was less 
keen, nourishing: apparently a quite conventional dislike of the 
Bengalis, and revolting from the a aia that EF might be 
pleased.“ 


About the reaction of other members of his Council, Crewe informed the 
Viceroy : 


I was decidedly pleased by the general reception ; the practi- 
cally whole-hearted adherents were Lee-Warner, Barr, LaTouche 
` and Ali Baig, with Currie so far as-he thought himself entitled 
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to speak. Raleigh, Edgerley and Thomson made no protest, but 
said quite fairly that they thought the policy too large for a 
hasty opinion. Morison was keen about Delhi, but thought that 
the Bengal Mahommedans would feel injured. Barnes, on the 
other hand, depreciated Delhi as the capital, but though we had 
to do something about Bengal. Gupta also ran down Delhi, as 
a city of the dead and dwelt heavily on the griefs of the Euro- 
peans of Calcutta. But speaking to me afterwards privately, he 
admitted that they would be the only genuine sufferers, and 
that Hindus should regard the rectification of their area as a set 
off against the loss of the capital.“ 


On the whole Crewe “was well satisfied, for it cannot be disguised that 
the meal is a large one to offer for hurried consumption and digestion, 
and I was grateful to my flock for taking it as they did”. 


On 1 November, 1911 the Secretary of State for India conveyed to 
the Viceroy his “general satisfaction” to the proposed changes.“ And 
on 12 December the King-Emperor announced these changes in the 
“Durbar” at Delhi. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State were 
conscious of the fact that they were taking a big and bold decision which 
would shape the destinies of the millions of India. They were confident 
that these changes would be welcomed by the Bengalis and the Mahom- 
medans, and that they would further strengthen the foundations of the 
British rule in India. Were these hopes fulfilled? Since 1905 much 
water had flowed down the Hooghly. This belated act of conciliation— 
the annulment of the partition of Bengal—failed to pacify the Bengalis, 
though, of course, they seemed to like the change. The Indian national 
‘movement had made rapid strides since the days of Curzon, and the 
undoing of a wrong could not retard the progress of the nationalist 
struggle. The Mahommedans, reeling under the blow of the reversal of 
the partition and powerfully influenced by the events outside India, began 
to question the utility of the politics of loyalty. The Anglo-Mahommedan 
rapprochment established: during the viceroyalty of Lord Minto received 
a rude jolt, and many Muslims began to draw closer to the Indian 
National Congress. Viewed in the context of the Indian national move- 
ment, Lord Hardinge’s changes were an exercise in futility. 
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How London Reacted to 
the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ 


SISIR KUMAR HALDAR 
Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya, West Bengal 


QUEEN VICTORIA, while reading one of the despatches of June 5, 
1857, found a memorandum from her Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
that ‘widespread mutiny and disaffection among the native troops of 
India is reported . . . it is hoped that the situation will be soon controlled’. 
This was the very first intelligence regarding the Sepoy Mutiny that 
reached the Queen. The true import of India’s “Freedom Fever’ was yet 
to dawn on the Londoners. Their initial reaction to this news was pure 
disbelief ; for ahead of them stretched a brilliant London season and many 
fascinating topics of dicussion: the birth of Princess Beatrice, the launch- 
ing of the liner Leviathan, Mr. Gladstone’s Bill to make divorce possible 
for the poor. The Royal Court was extraordinarily brilliant with the 
German Grown Prince recently arrived from Berlin to marry the Princess 
Royal. On June 23, a great banquet was held in Losdon to celebrate the 
British Victory at Plassey, a century earlier. 


Londoners had little knowledge of the up-to-date Indian situation. 
The ratio of European troops to Indian Sepoys which a former Governor- 
General had fixed at 1 to 3, never less than 1 to 4, was now no less than 
1 to 6—45,522 European troops as against 232,224 Indians. Since 1805, 
five outbursts of mutiny had been crushed by harsh reprisals but humilia- 
ting defeats in Afghanistan and the Crimea had sent British prestige 
plummeting. Worse, from 1853 the Sepoys saw their commanding officers 
as no more than ‘a knot in a long chain of red tape’: none, by Government 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The article by Mr. Haldar, based as it is on 
secondary sources, is being published for the interest it may arouse in 
one of the less known aspects of the revolt of 1857. 
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order, had power.:‘to award greater punishment than five. days drill’. 
Absenteeism was.rife ; at any one time almost half the officers of the 
Bengal Army were found. absent from their regiments, on furlough in the 
hills or ‘transferred to the civil posts.which were created following the 
Government’s wholesale annexations of land’. The ties of home-life, the 
social round—all these had seen the gulf between British officers and their 
men yawn wider. Sepoys, if they saluted their officers at all, often ‘saluted 
_ with their left hands as a mark of discourtesy’. To spit in the dust after 

a simulated coughing fit was another covert way of showing resentment. 
Some.-officers, in. any case, were too idle to return a. smart salute. In 
September, 1856, came bombshell of the General Service Order, decreas- 
ing that. henceforth new-joined recruits must agree to serve in any over- 
seas theatre. The officials basked in the shadow of ‘John Company’ like 
wayfarers beneath a great tree. Of an annual revenue of £28 million, 
over £26 million was swallowed by official salary. And in the matter of 
public service sthey had spent less developing India in 14 years than 
Manchester city spent on piped water. 

The first. news of the Indian Mutiny, reaching London on June 26, 
the eve of the Cawnpore massacre, struck the people like a lightning bolt. 
It flawed the. foundations of their faith ; if all was not right with India 
all was not right with their world. Of all her territories, none was more 
prized by the Queen and her subjects than India, ‘the brightest gem in 
the British.Crown.’ India, as she;once wrote to the Belgian King, was 
‘the place where everyone was anxious to place a son.’ On June:29, when 
Parliament debated the news of Meerut and.the capture of Delhi—the 
sole intelligence that had so far reached .them-—the President of the Board 
of Control, Mr. Vernon Smith, was,.blandly optimistic, ,. Reinforcements 
would be sent to India—but as a matter of precaution. Searching ques- 
tions from ‘a dark sardonic Jewish.member for the Buckingham constitu- 
ency were pooh-poohed as. alarmist.’ When Vernon Smith’s: solution to 
the problem of Delhi—‘surround it and starve the mutineers into submis- 
sion’—reached the men on. the Ridge, it was greeted by an angry chorus 
of boos. Military. commentators. in:England: thought that the cohesion 
among the sepoys was not so great as to-make.reconquest impossible. They 
held. that. ‘the. utmost extent of. the rebels’ cohesion: was that. of marbles 
in a bag’: A bitter, opponent of Lord Dalhousie’s:annexations, Disraeli 
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sensed that. revolt, at first military, might soon” become. national.. Long 
anxious to abolish John Cimpany’s system, his voice rang out across the 
Commons’s green leather-padded benches: “The rise and fall of cae 
is not an affair of greased cartridges’. i 


Overnight the pendulum swung ; from scoffing unbelief the London 
public veered to conviction—often in things that had never been. They 
started speaking of an officer’s wife ‘boiled alive in -butter’ at Delhi, of 
British Children ‘tossed on the points of bayonets’, of rapes which for - 
reasons of caste alone; had never taken place. Before the first troops of 
124 men of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade had left Portsmouth in the 
sailing ship Barham on July 2, the London public clamoured for ven- 
geance. Passion ran high in the tall white houses on London’s Bayswater 
Road, Letter-writters signed themselves ‘Spartacus’ and ‘Fiat Justice’. In 
a letter'to The Times ‘Anglo-Bengali’ stormed: “Not one stone in Delhi 
should be left standing-upon another .. . every sepoy should be a 
pauper, his house in flames, himself fleeing from man who hunts like a 
wolf’. In the smoke-room of the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough, a 
former Governor-General raged that ‘every “man in Delhi should be 
castrated after the fall, the ‘city named Eunuchabad’, “This blind~and 
indiscriminate- exasperation’ lamented The Times, ` is resolving rece into 
the mere hatred of a dark skin. i 


The. odi market, the prone of vieda England, trembled. 
‘John Company’ , they feared, ‘must soon go-to the Stock-Exchange as a 
borrower’. Consols had lost their shine. In one month bank-notes in 
circulation. decreased by £1,000,000. Officers were hastening to the Horse 
Guards to rejoin their regiments. Wiser than her Prime Minister, ‘who 
saw sailing-vessels rather. than the new twin-screw steamers as adequate 
ferries for troops’, Queen-Victoria urged: ‘Reinforcements awaiting to go 
to India ought not to be delayed.’ When the. news of the fall of Delhi 
reached her, the Queen asked her Ambassador.ini‘Istambul, Lord Stratford 
de Radcliffe to request the Sultan -of Turkey for permission to-let the 
British troops cross the Isthmus of Suez. After crossing the Isthmus 
they would go to. India by steamer. The Sultan accordingly ‘ordered his 
Viceroy,.the Pasha’ of Egypt, to give the British troops all facilities to 
march across the-Isthmus. ‘The- Bishop of London drew up.‘a prayer of 
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intercession’ for all the East—‘Thou ‘knowest. how ‘far by the neglect of 
privileges and of the duties. we owe to.those over whom Thou hast given 
us dominion, we have provoked this judgment’. From Rome, Pope Pius 
IX urged a.world-fund be set up for the sufferers. In Damascus a mer- 
chant’s son, named White, is said to have invested a part ‘of £2 million 
fortune in raising a private army of Britons, Greeks and Italians armed 
with fowling-pieces to fight the rebels. To speed relief forces on their way 
the Emperor Napoleon III agreed that India-bound troops should use the 
overland route through France to Marseilles, from whence they could 
sail to Alexandria, go by barge to Cairo and take the desert railway to 
Suez before again boarding a boat. King Leopold of Belgium, the uncle 
of Queen Victoria, wrote to her that his government is willing to send 
some troops to India to quell the Mutiny. The Queen summoned Lord 
Palmerston and sought his advice. Palmerston felt that it would be 
disastrous for England, if Indian sepoys found out that the Queen had to 
get help of other nations to suppress the uprising. The Queen was advised 
to politely reject the offer of her uncle. 

When the Mutiny was over, Canning felt the urgent need for restor- 
ing settled conditions. To guide his civil officers he ordained new canons 
of judgement: free pardons must be granted to any who could show claims 
to mercy. Canning’s document, animated by sound sense and spirit of 
justice was circulated to the officers concerned on July 31. The Times 
published the text of the resolution on October 17 and devoted its second 
leader to this topic: ‘It really is a most amiable and beautiful docu- 
ment..... there is so much heart in the document—indeed, it is all 
heart, for we cannot say we can find anything else in it. We presume it 
must be called the clemency of Canning’. It was here that the scoffing 
nickname Clemency Canning was first used, though it was savagely re- 
inforced by a cartoon in Punch a week later. The following extract 
from the Oxford Union debate in Michaelmas term, 1857 gives another 
sidelight on the timbre of English public opinion: ‘When the rebellion 
has been crushed out from the Himalayas to Comorin; when every 
gibbet is red with blood ; when every bayonet creaks beneath its ghastly 
burden ; when the ground in front of every cannon is strewn with rags, 
and flesh and ‘shattered bone then talk of mercy. Then you may find 
some to listen, This is not the time’, While in India, aside from the 
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main fighting units,'in the visitors’ books of travellers bungalows,‘ petty 
grumbles still took: pride of place: “No table-cloth for dinner’ ; ‘I could 
not get a napkin’; At Patna young subalterns and their lady friends 
passed the nights playing I-Spy amongst the pomegranate trees: : 


British Rule and Minority Arrangements 
The Phulkian States, 1858-1905 


_ A. C. ARORA 
Punjabi University, Patiala. 


THE TREATMENT of minorities in the Native States under the British 
Crown was ‘emphatically a matter of policy’ which was not governed by 


_ any rigid rules? Though efforts were made by the Government of India 


to evolve gradually some general principles regarding minority arrange- 
ments in the Native Chiefships, yet the British statesmen did not think 


‘ it advisable to enforce the same principles in each and every case, and 


very often the policy was determined by the actual circumstances prevalent 
in a particular State. In this brief study an attempt has been made to 
examine the minority cases that occurred in the Phulkian States of the 
Punjab during the first fortyseven years of the Crown’s rule. It will be 
observed that the arrangements made in these particular States during the 
minorities of their Chiefs were remarkably different from those made in 
many other notable States. 

During the Mutiny the Phulkian Chiefs of Patiala, Jind and Nabha 
had rendered conspicuous services to the British, who bestowed additional 
territories, titles and honours“upon each of the three said Chiefs? Not 
content with these, the three Chiefs desired to secure some more conces- 
sions to safeguard their rights and enhance their position. They jointly’ 
prepared a ‘Paper of Requests’ which contained eight demands. It is 
significant that this Paper was submitted for the consideration of the 
Government a few months before the Queen’s Proclamation announced 
a new and more considerate policy towards the Native States in general. 
The Phulkian Chiefs considered the time very opportune to acquire the 
much desired concessions from the British Government ; they knew that 
the services rendered by them were fresh in the minds of the authorities.’ 

Of the eight requests, the second was that in the event of an infant 
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heir succeeding to any of the three Chiefships, a Council of Regency 
consisting of three of the old and trusted and most capable niinisters of 
the State might be selected by the Commissioner with the advice of the 
other two surviving Chiefs and that strangers and relatives of the infant 
heir should not be admitted to this Council. The Commissioner saw 
‘much common sense’ in this request. He remarked that it had always 
appeared to him essential to employ the hereditary ministers for the 
management of a Native State during the minority of the heir, adding 
significantly: “It is a mistake to introduce a nominee of our own or to 
engraft on the native system any of our own institutions and customs. 
They cannot take permanent root and will produce only hybrid results 
prejudicial to good government.”* The Chief Commissioner concurred 
with the Commissioner in the propriety of the proposed arrangement,’ 
and on his recommendation the Supreme Government in May 1859 
accepted the request of the Phulkian Chiefs.’ This was the very founda- 
tion document regarding the minority arrangements in the Phulkian 
States. It implied that the two surviving Phulkian Chiefs were to have 
a decisive hand in selecting the members of the Council of Regency who 
were to be taken from among the loyal and experienced ministers of the 
State and that the British should not thrust their nominee, the ‘stranger’ 
in the Council. 

In Patiala the death of every Maharaja during the period under study 
was followed by the succession of a minor Chief, and out of the 47 years 
(1858-1905) no less than 27 were covered by the minority administration. 
This fact in itself lends importance to the minority arrangements made 
in this premier State of the Punjab. 

The first minority case occured in Patiala in the year 1862, when 
Maharaja Narindra Singh died. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Mahindar Singh, aged about ten. The leading officials and sardars of 
the State considered the administrative arrangements to be made during 
the minority of the young Maharaja and sent their deputation to the 
Agent at Ambala to submit their proposal before him. They pointed out 
that the late Maharaja’s last command was to maintain the arrangements 
he had made.* Among these arrangements was a Dastur-ul-amul or code 
of rules drawn up by the late Maharaja on 13th October 1860 for the 
guidance of ministers in the event of a regency. The Dastur-ul-amul in 
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its 3i articies gave details of the household and state management but 
was ‘studiously silent’ about the decision made in 1859, by which during 
the minority of a Phulkian Chief a Council of Regency was to be selected 
by the British Agent on the advice of the two surviving Phulkian Chiefs. 
In fact the late Maharaja appeared to believe that as he had been granted 
‘full sovereignty’ by Canning’s Sanad of 5 May, 1860, the provisions of 
1859 no longer existed.’ In accordance with the late Maharaja’s desire 
‘to maintain the arrangements which he had made’, it was proposed by 
the deputationists that the administration of the State during the minority 
of Maharaja Mahindar Singh should be left in the hands of the five minis- 
ters of the State who were already functioning. A declaration to this 
effect, signed by twenty-four leading officials of the State, was presented . 
to the Agent.” The reasons given in support of the existing arrange- 
ment in preference to the arrangement of appointing a Council of Regency 
of three members as provided by the stipulation of 1859, were briefly 
these: that the three members of the Regency Council would have to be 
paid in addition to the regular ministry ; that they would have to be selec- 
ted out of the regular ministers whose places would have to be filled up 
by new officers of less experience ; that the whole court deprecated the 
idea of powers being thrown into the hands of the three Regents at it 
would cause jealousy and discord in the State ; that all the servants of the 
State would submit cheerfully to the ministers appointed by the late 
Maharaja himself ; that the arrangement of 1859 was superseded by the 
Sanad of 1860; that five opinions would be better than three ; and that 
the three Regents chosen on the advice of the other Chiefs would be 
inclined to favour their nominators where the interests of the three States 
conflicted." The Agent while supporting their proposal remarked that 
they were entitled to make the proposed arrangement which was “calcu- 
lated to carry on the Government satisfactorily”, and added that if it 
failed the British could at any time advise its modification.” 

The Punjab Government agreed that the proposed arrangement ‘may 
prove the preferable one’ but opined that Clause II of the Resolution of 
1859, decided upon in response to the requests of the three Phulkian 
Chiefs themselves, “cannot be silently set aside.” It asked for a copy of 
the Dastur-ul-amul and sought the ascertained opinion of the Rajas of 
Jind and Nabha on the matter to form its own final opinion? The 
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Agent reported soon after that both the Chiefs were in favour of retaining 
the present ministry in Patiala during the minority of the young Maha- 
raja and that they asserted their right to make their own arrangements 
under the Sanad of 5th May, 1860 without informing the British. He 
commented that it was “a view which I think it is impossible to contro- 
vert after perusing the terms of that Title Deed”. He appended to his 
letter a copy of the Dastur-ul-amul and also the English translations of the 
communications received from the Chiefs of Jind and Nabha.** The 
Punjab Government while forwarding the correspondence to the Govern- 
ment of India opined that the Sanad of 1860 did not annul the provision 
made with the assent of the British Government in May 1959 for the 
_ tormation of a Regency Council and that the Maharaja was not com- 
petent to set aside the arrangements sanctioned by the British Govern- 
ment.” It observed that the words ‘full sovereignty’ used in the first 
clause of the English version of the Sanad of 1860 were a free translation 
of the vernacular words ‘husb-i-dustoor-i-Kudeem hukmran bashand’, 
which implied that the sovereignty confirmed was as had been exercised 
in accordance with ancient custom, and that the exercise of British inter- 
ference in matters of extraordinary importance was not precluded. 
Finally it pleaded that the right of the British Government acting through 
its Agent with the concurrence of the Chiefs of Jind and Nabha to nomi- 
nate a Regency Council of three members in accordance with the ‘Request’ 
made by the three Chiefs should be ‘distinctly asserted’. 

The Governor-General in Council considered the views of the 
Punjab Government ‘sound’ and ruled that a Regency Council should be 
constituted in accordance with the decision of May 1859. The Supreme 
Government also made it clear to the Chiefs of Jind and Nabha that 
the Government was not willing to admit the construction which they 
had put on Lord Canning’s Sanad of Sth May, 1860.° Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed full concurrence in the decision.* l 

Accordingly a Council of Regency of three members was constituted 
by the Agent with the advice of the Chiefs of Jind and Nabha. The 
members selected were Jagdish Singh, Rahim Bux and Udey Singh.” 
After the death of Udey Singh, Bassawa Singh was appointed in his place 
in January 1864 with the approval of the Rajas-of Jind and Nabha. 
Soon afterwards when Bassawa Singh and Rahim Bux died they were 
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replaced by Muhammad Hassan and Fateh Singh. According to Griffin, 
the atmosphere of Patiala during these years was “one of intrigue, in 
which a few have laboured for the advantage of their prince and the 
country, while the majority have thought more of creating confusion in 
every department of the State to conceal their own inefficiency and dis- 
honesty”. There is little doubt that there were serious factions in the 
Council. What, however, Griffin fails to mention is that the British 
Agent, Major-General R. G. Taylor, was responsible to a great extent 
for such a state of affairs. He interfered actively and very unjustly in 
the affairs of the State. In 1868 he visited Patiala and appointed on his 
own authority Abdul Nabi Khan as an extraordinary member of the 
Council and soon after he associated the young Maharaja with the 
Council. These measures he took arbitrarily and in violation of the 
arrangement stipulated in 1859 which provided for only three members. 
Not only this, he openly sided with the party of Jagdish Singh and 
Abdul Nabi as against that of the Maharaja and Muhammad Hassan." 
It “was largely, if not entirely, due to the formation, during the mino- 
rity, of parties in the State with one of which the Commissioner sympa- 
thised”®* that the Ambala Agency was abolished for the three Phulkian 
States, and they came under the direct political control of the Punjab 
Government.” It was also because of the same reason that the Punjab 
Government decided to invest the young Maharaja with full powers a 
few months before he attained the age of 18 years.” 

Upon the death of Maharaja Mahindar Singh in April 1867, his son, 
Rajindar Singh, who was only four years old at that time, succeeded to 
the Chiefship. A Council of Regency of three able and trustworthy 
officials of the State was once more to be formed in accordance with the 
agreement of 1859. As there was no office of Commissioner and Agent 
at that time for the Phulkian States, the Lieutenant-Governor after “the 
tullest and most careful consideration” left the choice of the three 
members of the Regency Council to the discretion of the Rajas of Jind 
and Nabha. The two Chiefs nominated Sardar Dewa Singh as President 
and Charat Ram and Namdar Khan as the other two members of the 
Council.” Considering that the minority administration under a British 
‘Superintendent would be efficient, as the instances of Chamba, Kapurthala, 
Bahawalpur and Malerkotla showed, Sir Henry Davies, Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the Punjab, remarked that if the Council broke down, as 
he hoped it might, he would recommend the appointment of a British 
Superintendent. The Government was doubtless bound by the agree- 
ment of 1859 to appoint a Native Council of Regency to which a trial 
should be given ; but it was their clear duty to see that the administra- 
tion of the State during the period of minority should be such as con- 
duced to the contentment and prosperity of the people and to the present 
and future well-being of the minor Chief. He proposed, as a restric- 
tion, that the existing ministers should be retained in their offices, and, 
as an addition, that a Secretary to the Council be appointed who should 
be charged with the duty to report the proceedings of the Council for 
the information of the Lieutenant-Governor. He also suggested the 
appointment of a British Medical Officer and an English tutor for pro- 
perly looking after the health and education of the young Chief.” 

The Government of India agreed with the Lieutenant-Governor that 
without the guidance of an experienced British officer, residing on the 
spot, a Native Council of Regency might break down but it observed 
that it would not be advisable to set aside the sanctioned ‘Paper of 
Requests’ except under circumstances of grave necessity. It would be 
apparently “better to run the risk of a breakdown in the administration 
than give colour to a charge of breach of faith or of acting from in- 
_ terested motives”. It declined to sanction, precisely for the same reason, 
the proposals regarding the retention of the existing ministers and the 
appointment of a Secretary to the Council, and pleaded for giving a fair 
trial to the Council of Regency which was already at work. It however, . 
instructed that the Regency Council might be asked to keep a full record 
of its proceedings in accordance with the existing practice.” The 
Secretary of State for India while recording full approval of the proceed- 
ings significantly remarked: “Past experience does not indeed allow of 
any sanguine expectations being entertained of the success of an adminis- 
tration conducted by a Native Council of Regency, unaided by the advice 
of a British Officer; but no other arrangement could have been sanc- 
tioned by your Excellency in Council without a breach of the pledge 
given in 1859 to the Chiefs of Patiala, Nabha and Jind, for which the 
present circumstances of the Patiala State offer no sufficient justification”. 

The Lieutenant-Governor deputed Lepel Griffin, the officiating 
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Secretary ‘to the Punjab Government, to move to Patiala to inaugurate 
the new Council of Regency. A Darbar was held at Patiala on the 14th 
August, 1876 for the purpose. In the course of his speech delivered on 
this occasion, the officiating Secretary remarked that if the members of 
the Council did not conduct themselves well and were found guilty of 
oppressing the people, the Lieutenant-Governor might have to recom- 
mend to the Supreme Government the abolition of the Council and the 
appointment of an English Officer to superintend the administration of 
the State. The Rajas of Jind and Nabha, who were present on the occa- 
sion, demurred to this announcement, pointing out that according to the 
‘Request’ sanctioned in 1859, should any member of the Council prove 
to be unfit, the advice of the two Chiefs would again be sought in order 
_ to replace him by a more competent person. Thereupon the officiating 
Secretary gave them certain assurances regarding the intentions of the 
British Government.” 

In 1889 the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab repirted that due 
to some reasons the Council of Regency was no longer capable to carry 
on the administration of the State with advantage. On his recommenda- 
tion,* the Government of India ruled that the young Maharaja, who 
was at that time nearly eighteen years of age, be invested with full 
ruling authority without any special precautionary or restrictive arrange- 
ments being necessary, and that the services of Mr. Sime, the English 
Tutor, and Dr. Thomson, the British Medical Officer, be retained by 
the State. In October 1890 Maharaja Rapindar Singh upon attaining 
the age of 18 years, was formally invested with full powers by Lord 
Lansdowne. ë : 

Early in November 1900 Rajindar Singh died. He was succeeded 
by his son, Bhupindar Singh who was just nine years old at that time. 
Once more a Regency Council of three able and trustworthy officials of 
the State was to be appointed. The Lieutenant-Governor felt that Patiala 
at that time was deficient of competent and trusted servants,” and needed 
an experienced British administrator. But as the British Government 
was irrevocably committed to ‘the ill-fated Paper of Requests’, there was 
no alternative but to appoint a native Council of Regency. Accordingly, 
he submitted, on the advice of the Chiefs of Jind and Nabha, the names 
of Sardar Gurmukh Singh, Khalifa Saiyyid Muhammad Hussain and 
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Lala Bhagwan Dass. At the same time he strongly pleaded for the 
appointment of a Political Agent to exercise close supervision over the 
affairs of Patiala and Jind.” Regarding the arrangement to be made for 
the education and training of the young Chief, the Lieutenant-Governor 
recommended that an English gentleman should be appointed Guardian 
and Tutor, expressing his satisfaction with the previous ruling of the 
Government of India in the Jind case according to which the Phulkian 
Chiefs during their minority were to be the wards of the British Govern- 
ment and not of the Council of Regency. The young Maharaja, he ex- 
pressed the hope, might be sent to the Aitchison College shortly.°* He 
also recommended that Major H. Hendley be appointed as Medical 
Officer to attend upon the Maharaja.** 

The Government of India after giving ‘anxious consideration’ to 
the question of the proposed Council of Regency concurred with the 
Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that there were no means of escaping 
from ‘the unfortunate trammels of the Paper of Requests’, and sanctioned 
his proposal for the constitution of the Council of Regency. Accepting 
also the recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor regarding the 
appointment of a Political Agent for the Phulkian States, the Supreme 
Government instructed that such an appointment should be made ‘with- 
out delay% and that the Political Agent be entrusted with the duty of 
guiding and advising the Regency Council of Patiala.“ While assent- 
ing to the proposition that the British Government and not the Council 
of Regency should be responsible for the education and training of the 
young Maharaja, it ore the Local Government to select a suitable 
tutor ‘with great care’. 

In the above proceedings i is noticeable a eee going back to the 
arrangement of the period before 1870, when the Phulkian States were 
subject to the control of the Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor at Ambala. 
It was the minority of Patiala which had furnished the principal cause 
for the abolition of Ambala Agency for the Phulkian States in 1870, and, 
significantly, it was the minority of Patiala again which, along with a 
similar development in Jind, provided the occasion for re-establishing the 
Political Agency. In the former case it was the excessive interference, 
clearly beyond the stipulations, on the part of the then Agent which had 
led to the abolition of the Agency ; the revival of the Agency now was 
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conceived because of the urgent need of interference in the affairs of the 
State. In the intervening period the administration of the State had 
been diverted to improper uses and the offices of the State had too often 
been allowed to fall into unfit hands. During the minority of the Chief 
the guidance of a British Political Agent was considered essential. 

In these proceedings is also discernible a going forward in respect of 
the upbringing of the young Chief. It was declared as a matter of 
principle that the education and training of the young chiefs in these 
three States during their minority, would be the entire and exclusive res- 
ponsibility of the British Government and not that of the Council of 
Regency. English tutors were appointed and the Aitchison College of 
Lahore began to be utilised by the Phulkian Chiefs for the purpose for 
which it had been instituted. 

The two above-mentioned principles were followed under similar 
circumstances in the Jind minority case which actually preceded the last 
mentioned Patiala case. Raja Raghbir Singh of Jind died in March 1887 
and was succeeded by his minor grand-son, Ranbir Singh, who was a little 
more than eight years of age at that time. A Council of Regency of three 
members was selected on the advice of the Raja of Nabha and the Presi- 
dent of the Regency Council of Patiala.“ The Government of India sanc- 
tioned the arrangements.“* In July 1897, when the young Raja was about 
to attain the age of eighteen years, the Punjab Government wrote that 
he was “a head-strong youngman with an unfortunate taste for low 
society” and that it would be “little less than a crime” to invest him with 
full and unrestricted ruling powers. It, therefore, recommended that the 
existing arrangement should continue till the young Raja proved himself 
worthy of the task of ruling over the State but that he should be given 
some limited powers, so that he might acquire requisite experience to 
prove himself fit afterwards. It was also proposed that an Assistant Com- 
missioner should be selected by the Lieutenant-Governor to act as Tutor 
and Governor of the Raja.“* The Government of India accepted the re- 
commendations of the Local Government and ruled that the proposed 
limitation be imposed upon the authority of the young Raja and that the 
education and training of the Chief should be the responsibility of a 
British Tutor-cum-Governor who would not be subject to the orders of 
the Council of Regency.“ The Lieutenant-Governor selected Captain 
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F. E. Bradshaw, the Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepur, as ‘Tutor and 
Guardian of the Raja.“* The Supreme Government sanctioned the ap- 
pointment.‘® But the Chiefs of Patiala and Nabha and the President of 
the Jind Council appealed against the decision and suggested that in ac- 
cordance with the established custom, the education and tuition of the 
minor Chief should be left to the charge of the Council of Regency.’ ad 
The Lieutenant-Governor declined to accept the suggestion,” and com- 
municated the Government’s peremptory decision regarding the appoint- 
ment of Captain Bradshaw as Tutor and Guardian.” Captain Bradshaw 
was soon after succeeded by Lieutenant Irvine as Tutor-cum-Governor. 
In 1899 when the Raja was about twenty years of age, Lieutenant 
Irvine reported that the Raja had made undouted progress in his con- 
duct and ability ; his judgement was sound in public matters and he was 
by no means wanting in intelligence. Hence on the recommendation 
of the Lieutenant-Governor,® the Governor-General in Council ruled that 
the Raja be invested with ruling powers subject to the condition that for 
one year Irvine would act as Political Agent to guide the Raja.“ After 
the expiry of one year, all the three Phulkian States, as already mentioned, 
were subjected indefinitely to the guidance and supervision of a British 
Political Agent. 
’ From the cases epitomised above, it may be concluded that an excep- 
tional treatment was accorded to the Phulkian States in the matter of 
arrangements generally sanctioned by the British Government during the 
minority of Native Chiefs. It was due to the fact that the British autho- 
rities had committed themselves in 1859 to a particular arrangement in 
these States during the minority of their Chiefs in response to the ‘Paper 
of Requests’ submitted by them and as a reward for the meritorious ser- 
vices rendered by them to the. British during the revolt of 1857-58. 
In the case of the numerous other States the British Govern- 
ment had made no such commitment, and as such it reserved the right 
as a Paramount Power to make whatever arrangement it deemed proper 
during the minority of the Chiefs in those States. Generally the British 
Government appointed a European Superintendent to manage the affairs 
of a State during the minority of its Chief, as the examples of Bahawal- 
pur, Kapurthala, Malerkotla and Chamba in the Punjab itself would ‘have 
us believe. In the last two minority cases of Patiala too, the British autho- 
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rities desired to appoint British Superintendent in the light of the success 
of the experiment in other States, but they were precluded from doing 
so by the ‘unfortunate trammels of the Paper of Requests.’ 


In the States where the administration was left in the hands of the 
Councils of Regency, the position of the British political officers was one 
of ‘commanding influence and power’ and his advice was taken on all 
matters of importance.” But in the case of the Phulkian States, the office 
of the Agent was abolished in 1870 mainly due to the excessive inter- 
terence of the then Agent in the Patiala affairs during the minority of the 
Chief, and for about three decades the three Phulkian States remained 
under the direct control of the Punjab Government. In the second mino- 
rity case of Patiala (1876-1889), therefore, the Council of Regency was 
left to itself. But the experience of permitting the administration to be 
carried on by the Council of Regency without any check was not a happy 
one. Moreover, the Government of Lord Curzon, as a matter of policy, 
believed in exercising close supervision over the affairs of all the principal 
Native States. It was therefore decided, towards the close of the century, 
when the minorities of the Chiefs of Patiala and Jind provided the requi- 
site opportunity, that the Political Agency be reviyed for guiding the 
Council of Regency in each of the two States, as also for exercising general 
supervision over the affairs of all the three Phulkian States in normal 
times. 

The British authorities also took upon themselves the responsibility 
of the education and training of the young Chiefs. At first it was consi- 
dered to be the right of the Councils of Regency in these States to super- 
vise the upbringing of their respective Chiefs. But the British Govern- 
ment did not think it advisable to leave the charge of such an important 
matter, which was to have bearing on the entire future administration 
of the State, in the hands of the Council of Regency. They considered 
that the native ministers and hereditary officials, in view of the march of 
new ideas, their selfish interests and mutual intrigues, were not really 
capable of making proper arrangements for the education and training of 
their minor Chief.** The principle was, theréfore, permitted to be asserted 
in the Jind (1897) and Patiala (1900) cases that the British Government, 
and not the Council of Regency, was exclusively responsible for the educa- 
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tion and training of the Chiefs during their minority. Competent European 
tutors and guardians were appointed for the education of the minor 
Chiefs of Patiala and Jind. They were also sent to Aitchison College 
for higher education. Appreciable as were the arrangements made by 
the British authorities for the education of the minor Chiefs, an impres- 
sion nonetheless is created that they were trained more as European 
rather than as Native Princes. But such an impression would perhaps 
be obviated when one takes into consideration the emerging ideas and 
forces of the age. 

Regarding the age for the termination of minorities of the Chiefs, 
Lord Curzon believed that eighteen was too early an age for investing 
the Chiefs with ruling powers. He emphatically remarked: “It has 
been:the ill-timed and un-thinking adherence to the doctrine that having 
spoonfed a young native up to the age of 18, you can safely leave him 
to feed himself in the dangerous and unrestricted surroundings of a 
Native Court, of which he is the sole pivot and apex. That has resulted 
in most of our worst failures with Native princes, chiefly in the Punjab”.” 
It was a general principle with the British that a Native Chief should 
be invested with ruling powers between the age of 18 and 21 years, and 
then too with certain specific restrictions.” But in both the first two 
minority cases of Patiala the Chief was installed with full ruling powers 
even before attaining the age of eighteen years, without any restriction 
being imposed on his authority. Only in the Jind case was the Chief 
invested with ruling powers at the age of twenty, because at the age of 
eighteen he had shown deficiency in character and capability. 

The Native Princes in other parts of India were feeling all along 
during this period that many of the minority arrangements decreed by 
the Paramount Power were plainly unjust. But there is little doubt 
that the principal Phulkian States of the Punjab were treated, in this 
respect, with greater consideration, and the British attitude in these parti- 
cular Chiefships was marked necessarily by less of vexatious interference. 
Credit for this is partly due to Maharaja Narindar Singh of Patiala, Raja 
Sarup Singh of Jind and Raja Bharpur Singh of Nabha, for it was in 
response to their joint ‘Paper of Requests’ that the British Government 
had been obliged in 1859 to make a particular commitment regarding 
minority arrangements in these three States—a commitment which the 
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British authorities were to characterise as an ‘ill-fated’, ‘unfortunate 
trammel’, 
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This book deals mainly with 
Government’s economic policy 
and its impact. Dr. Sen is on 
very safe ground because on policy 
matters all official records are 
available in India. The reviewer 
is very much interested in Chapter 
IV: Indian Enterprise and 
Chapter XII: The Managing 
Agency System. The Managing 
Agency System deserves a ver 
thorough study. I would draw the 
attention or Dr. Sen to Blair 
Kling’s paper published in the 
Journal of Astan Studies, Novem- 
ber 1966, in which he associates 
the beginning of the aan 
Agency System with Dwarakana 
Tagore. The author has some- 
thing to say about Marwari capi- 
tal accumulation. Srinivasa Sastri 


wrote in one of his letters about- - 


the multi-millionaires of Bikanir: 
“During the recent jubilee festival 
of the maharaja (1938) one of the 
fat Marwaris had one arch stud- 
ed with sovereign and bordered 
with silver rupees, the number be- 
ing estimated at 5000. Another 
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man’s arch was plated all over 
with silver and gold. These and 
other decorations were in view for 


three months . . . the Marwaris, 


teven the fattest of them, live in 


extreme simplicity and miser- 
liness”. This letter was written in 
1938. Dr. Sen brings his. account 
to 1939. “Primitive accumula- 
tion” very much changed its 
character during subsequent de- 
cades. 
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tional Synthesis by Tarlok Singh; 
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There is no daunting plethora 
of facts in these essays. The con- 
tributions are in liberal arts tradi- 
tion. But there is perhaps a little 
too much of voguish terms in some 
of these essays. I should point 
out to Dr. B. M. Bhatia that 
Banians were not banias. They 
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bania has a caste connotation. An 
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not have failed to make this dis- 
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mohan Roy. It seems that socio- 
logy in India is ignorant of its 
founders. Miss Duttagupta gives 
us this sociological history for 
which students of history and 
sociology should be thankful. 


N. K. SINHA 


A PEASANT UPRISING IN 
BENGAL 1783 
By Narahari Kaviraj; People’s 
Publishing House; Pp. 114; 
Rs. 12.50 


This book is an attempt to 
combine academic research (not 
in the narrow sense) with Marxist 
analysis. The story of the first 
formidable uprising is given in all 
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its details from relevant official 
records. The peasant character 
of the revolt and Hindu-Muslim 
unity are emphasised. Its mili- 
tancy surprised local authorities. 
The causes of this uprising are de- 
scribed in Chapter II]. The 
Paterson enquiry findings were not 
accepted by the government and 
the- Rangpur Commission exone- 
rated Debi Singh, whose extortion 
was responsible for the uprising, 
because Debi Singh was one of 
these men on whom Warren 
Hastings depended for many of 
his shady undertakings. A con- 
venient scapegoat was found in 
one of his subfarmers, Har Ram. 
The significance of this uprising 
lies in the fact that even the 
meek and patient peasantry were 
forced to resist oppression. The 
weakness of such sporadic upris- 
ings, the author points out, was 
the backward stage of social deve- 
lopment. But he points out that 
it constituted a significant radical 
chapter of British Indian history. 


N. K. SINHA 


FROM GURU NANAK TO 
MAHARAJA RANJIT 
SINGH: ESSAYS IN SIKH 
HISTORY 
By J. S. Grewal; Guru Nanak 
University ; Pp. 195; Rs. 20/-. 


These — essays cover a 
wide range from Guru Nanak and 
his primary concern, Guru Nanak 


and Islam, the Khalsa of Guru 
Govind Singh to Cunningham as 
a historian and Toynbee’s inter- 
pretation of Sikh history. These 
essays have some freshness. On 
Toynbee’s Sikh history” musings 
he emphasises the historian’s a 
priori approach behind an empiri- 
cal front. It is the usual criticism 
of Toynbee. The author’s treat- 
ment of Cunningham as a histo- 
rian is significant. 


N. K. SINHA 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION— 
THE FIRST PHASE: PROB- 
LEMS OF A SOURCE BOOK 
Edited and Introduced by S. C. 
Malik ; Indian Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study, Simla ; Pp. 302 ; 
Rs. 40/-. 


The Indian Institute of Simla 
organizes seminars and publishes 
their proceedings. This is perhaps 
the most modern method of fur- 
thering the cause of research. This 
volume records discussions on “a 
source book of ancient Indian and 
Asian civilization”. Very natural- 
1y I turned over the pages of ano- 

er book—Sources of Indian 
Tradition, edited by Theodore de 
Bary and others, published by Ox- 
ford. University Press. It contains 
translated extracts up to p. 365 
illustrative of ancient Indian tradi- 
tions. So, other people are also 
thinking on these lines. Mr. Malik, 
however, talks about dynamic con- 
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cepts and methods. If such a com- 
prehensive ancient Indian history 
source book emerges we would all 
be grateful. But people who have 
experience of the quality of coope- 
rative works in this country will 
have their doubts. We, who are 
not ancient Indian history experts, 
find almost in every treatise on 
ancient India, only strings of quo- 
tations but very little synthesis 
except in the study of Indian 
philosophy. There is no accepted, 
readable version of the history of 
the Indian caste system but only 
quotations from Dharmasastras 
which make a muddle of it. Source 
books are always very useful. But 
we have seen so many books full 
of quotations and extracts that we 
may be excúsed if we pine for 
synthetic studies. 


N. K. SINHA 


N 


THE DAWN OF MODERN AD- 
-~ MINISTRATION (THOMA- 
SONIAN ERA: 1843-53) 
By D. Awasthi ; S. Chand & Co. 
Pyt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1972. 


The appearance of a book deal- 
ing ate the official career of 
James Thomason, one of the fore- 
most English civilian administra- 
tors under the East India Com- 
pany, is a welcome addition to the 
relatively small number of studies 
of the period from 1835 to 1857. 
Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces 


from 1843 to 1853, has been neg- 
lected since his disciple, Richard 
Temple, in 1893 brought out an 
intimate biography of his early 
mentor in the civilian service. Dr. 
Awasthi has acknowledged, appro- 
priate to the facts, Thomason’s 
reforms in the land revenue and 
vernacular indigenous education 
in contrast to the anglicizing ap- 
proach of T. B. Macaulay. Also, 
as is not generally known, Thoma- 
son contributed much to the con- 
struction of the Ganges Canal and 
supported every effort to improve 
acne of communication and 
commerce. 

It may indeed surprise Dr. 
Awasthi to have it suggested that 
the portrait of Thomason as pre- 
sented in this volume is not sub- 
stantially different, as he promised 
it to be, from the one presented 
oy William Muir in 1853, and by 

emple forty years later. In fact, 
the Lieutenant-Governor steps out 
of this portrait almost as much 
applauded as he was by his wide 
circle of admirers at his early 
death in 1853 at age 49. When 
Awasthi suggests that his analysis 
of Thomason’s official career will 

rmit present-day detractors of 
the British to lay the blame for 
rebellion at the door of even the 
best of England’s administrators, 
he should know that Thomason 
had detractors among his imme- 
diate contemporaries, as well as in 
the post-Mutiny period. 
is book, while welcome as an 
exposition of its suggestive title, 
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has relied heavily on the very 
sources the author condemned as 
of “unstinted admiration” (xiv), 
meaning primarily Muir and 
Temple, and another even more 
hagiographical work, by G. P. 
Oswell, also dating from the hey- 
day of the so-called new imperia- 
lism. When Awasthi was not 
quoting from these works, he 
relied almost wholly on two 
volumes of Selections from the 
Records of Government, NWP, 
popularly known as Thomason’s 
Despatches. In other words, the 
themes of the book and their pre- 
sentation were largely determined, 
so it appears, from selections made 
by the administrators themselves, 
in this case by Thomason and 
William Muir, who edited these 
two volumes after his chiefs 
death. It is of course only fair 
to acknowledge that Dr. Awasthi 
supported these themes with fre- 
quent references to the various 
Proceedings of Government in the 
Archives of Delhi. Also, it is fair 
. to say that anyone who reads the 
text only will find a well-balanced 
presentation of the man and his 
a his laudable successes and 

is “well-intentioned miscalcula- 
tions” (200). 

An analysis of the work by an 
insider brings to light a variety of 
weaknesses. The author’s use or 
non-use of listed sources creates 
some unfortunate impressions. 
Three examples must suffice. He 
ives the impression that the 
Thsrasan exchanges with Henry 


M. Lawrence comprise the entire 
private correspondence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor (xv, 255). 
This is of course not so. The fact 
is, the author did not begin to tap 
the main sources of Thomason’s 
private letters. These are the 
papers of the Governors-General 
under whom he served in various 
capacities from 1837. Nor did he 
dig into the District Records to 
see the development of Thoma- 
son’s views on land revenue policy 
when he was the Collector of 


' Azamgarh, or as the extra member 


of the Sadr Board of Revenue in 
Allahabad. 

With respect to the Ganges 
Canal, the impression is given at 
it functioned as planned from the 
date of its official opening, in April 
1854. I find here an example of 
a very uncritical acceptance of the 
official record. There is no men- 
tion of the critics of the engineer- 
ing aspects of the construction, 
yet he lists the works of two 
authors, John Dickinson and T. 
Evans Bell who were most critical 
of the Canal for a variety of rea- 
sons, not to mention Sir Arthur 
Cotton and his “Disquisition” with 
P. T. Cautley aimed at the Canal’s 
many weaknesses (180). 

Also, the author lists some John 
Walter Sherer Mutiny letters as a 
primary source, but never uses 
them to comment on the alleged 
contribution of Thomason’s poli- 
cies to the causes of that outbreak 
(256). Since I have seen these 
letters as well, I can understand 
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why he did not use them. There 
is nothing in them for his purpose. 
Are they listed to bolster up an 
otherwise meagre list of manu- 
script sources? 


{n addition to these examples of 
misleading impressions, there are 
many factual errors to record. For 
one thing, Thomason was never 
knighted. - Hence the designation 
“Sir” is totally irrelevant. Perhaps 
he should have been knighted, 
and would have been, except for 
his untimely death at Bareilly. 
In any case, Thomason stands on 
his record. As Robert N. Cust, 
another disciple, wrote in 1854, 
Thomason did not need medals 
and titles to extend his fame. 


While there are other minor 
errors, it is surely erroneous to 
state that a judge’s salary reached 
the sum of £23,000. (Not even 
Macaulay was paid half that sum). 
What the authority may mean 1s 
Rs. 23,000. (158). Awasthi should 
have checked G. Campbell’s 
Modern India (1852) or other 
sources for such information more 


carefully. 


Another weakness is the failure 
to provide the kind of evidence 
the author promises to give in his 
Preface (xiv). For example, take 
the author’s treatment of Robert 
Mertins Bird on pages 41 to 45. 
He claims to have made a “criti- 
cal assessment” of Bird. But has 
he? Quite on the contrary, he 


alae to take Bird’s own Report 
of 1842 at face value. That Report, 
which reached the light of day in 
the Parliamentary Papers of 1851, 
does nothing to support the 
author’s assertions that Bird’s land 
settlement policy was radically 
different from Thomason’s. If in 
fact Thomason stood more in suc- 
cession to Bird than in opposition, 
then Awasthi’s interpretation of 
Bird as presented here is entirely 
wrong and much of that of 
Thomason must necessarily fall to 
the ground. If the author had only 
me Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son’s Minute on Bird’s Report 
more carefully and used it more 
ably (26), he would have discover- 
ed that Thomason’s predecessor as 
Lieutenant-Governor was equally 
as critical of Thomason as of Bird. 
In short, this section tells very 
little about Bird that is accurate 
and believable. I might add, that 
the remarks about Bird by the 
writer of the Foreword are equally 
misleading and facually inaccu- 
rate. 


One might also ask whether the 
author has illustrated fully enough 
all the “grim consequences” of 
Thomason’s land policies (70). In- 
deed, has he read Thomason’s 
contemporaries on the subject, 
T. C. Robertson, H. S. Boulderson, 
T. Evans Bell, John Dickinson, 
and Williams Edwards, let alone 
the views of modern writers, 
Imtiaz Husain, Jagdis Raj, 
Thomas Metcalfe, and Eric 
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Stokes? There is no evidence that 
he has benefited from their 
studies yet he lists Bell, Dickin- 
son, Edwards, and Stokes. 


I suppose only those intimately 
acquainted with the sources for 
an adequate presentation of a so- 
cial and economic study of the 
Thomasonian Era would or could 
prolong the criticism. In order to 
obviate some of the confusion 
Awasthi’s bibliography and index 
could create for those who do 
pursue the sources, I must point 
out some serious weaknesses. For 
example, the bibliography indi- 
cates that the author a consulted 
only one monograph of Thoma- 
son by William Muir. Yet in the 
text he appears to quote from two 
on the same subject by the same 
author. The fact is, they are vir- 
tually the same and yet Awasthi 
does not indicate that he is aware 
of this. On pages | to 11 he relies 
heavily on William Muir’s career 
biography of Thomason published 
first in the pages of the Calcutta 
Review (Vol. XXI, December 
1853). On page 165 he refers to 
that and Muir’s 1897 (not 1879 as 
in the bibliography) work on 
Thomason on the same page, appa- 
rently oblivious to the fact that 
the 1897 work was merely a re- 
issue with a new Preface of the 
1853 article, and that the texts are 
identical. Nor does he seem aware 
that Muir was Thomason’s secre- 
tary from 1851, in succession to 


John Thornton. 


If anything, the confusion over 
the Thorntons in this book is even 
greater. In the index all the 
Thornton references are lumped 
under E. Thornton, and yet the 
two E. Thorntons that appear con- 
tributed much less to Awasthi’s 
study than did John Thornton 
who was Thomason’s understudy 
in the land settlement for many 
years. John Thornton was also 
the author of that well-known 
article in the Calcutta Review of 
1849 which tells of the labours of 
the “fair-haired Saxon youth” in 
India. Awasthi quotes that article 
once without reference to the 
author (39-40). The same article is 
quoted on page 55, as by Thorn- 
ton, but not stating which one. Is 
the author guessing? 


As to the two E. Thorntons, the 
mystery may be cleared up by 
stating that John Thornton had a 
brother Edward who belonged to 
Thomason’s “select band” (see 202 
and 212) and who made the 
famous settlement in Saharanpur. 
The other Edward Thornton, the 
author of the six-volume History 
of the British Empire in India, 
was a distant relation to John and 
Edward, who were sons of the 
Thorntons of Clapham. 


In spite of these faults and weak- 
nesses, the surface reader will 
benefit from the useful informa- 
tion provided about this dawning 
of modern administration in 
India. There will be those of 
course who have long since attri- 
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buted this “dawning” to Thoma- 
son’s predecessors : Thomas 
Munro, Charles Metcalfe, John 
Malcolm, and Mountstuart El- 
phinstone. However, when more 
1s known about Thomason it will 
be seen that he compares very 


favourably with this famous quar- 
tette of earlier administrators. 


PETER PENNER 
Mount Allison University 
Sackville, New Brunswick, 

Canada. 


Annual Report of the 
Calcutta Historical Society for 1972 


IT GIVES ME PLEASURE to extend to you a very cordial welcome to the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society and to present before you the Annual Report 
of the Society’s activities during the year 1972, which marked the completion of 
the 65th year of its career. 

As in the last few years, the Society’s main activities in 1972 centred round 
its two publications—Bengal Past and Present and Itihas. In the year under 
report 14 Indian and 4 foreign institutions have joined the rank of subscribers to 
Bengal Past and Present, Nine names have been added to the list of individual 
subscribers. This makes a total of 27 new subscribers. But against this addition 
we have also to record decline in the number of subscribers—all of them indivi- 
duals who have left this country. Thus the nett gain in the number of sub- 
scribers is 21. In the list of members we had 7 additions in the year under 
review. Thus the total number of subscribers is 315 

The amount collected towards subscription to Bengal Past and Present for 
1972 was Rs. 4075.65 which approximates to the amount of collection in a year 
for the last several years. While the income on account of subscription to 
Bengal Past and Present collected so far remains more or less same as in other 
years, there has been a marked improvement in regard to Itihas. The subscrip- 
tion collected in the year ended in December 1972 exceeded the amount collected 
in the previous year by about Rs. 1200/-. This appreciable improvement has 
been entirely due to the efforts and initiative of Dr Aniruddha Ray. I convey 
to him, on behalf of the Society, our deep appreciation of his labour. 

The Society, as in 1971, was able in 1972 to collect mainly through the kind 
initiative of Shri Arabinda Ray and the efforts of Dr. Arun K. Dasgupta, a sum 
of Rs. 1346.26, as token of patronage by local business firms in the form of 
advertisement. We offer them our sincere thanks for their help and patronage. 

The Government grant has, however, gone down. Not only the amount of 
grant towards publication of Bengal Past and Present remains the same inconsi- 
derable sum of Rs. 1000.00 a year, as it had been 15 years ago, notwithstanding 
tremendous rise in the cost of production ; what is more regrettable is that, in 
spite of repeated representations the Society has failed to obtain sanction of 
special grant in 1972 on account of the publication of Itthas—a grant which was 
being sanctioned every year from 1968-69 till 1970-71. In the absence of this 
grant, the prospect of Itihas is very uncertain and even gloomy. The average 
printing cost alone of 4 issues of the journal is Rs. 4,000/- and the subscription 
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realised, in spite of appreciable rise in amount, is less than what is required for 
bringing out even 2 issues. It is urgent that the members should seriously ponder 
how in the absence of state grant Itihas can hope to survive. 

It is, however, encouraging to note that the recently founded Indian Council 
of Historical Research, New Delhi, has come to the aid of the Society with a 
grant of Rs. 2000/- for publication of Bengal Past and Present. The Society 
extends to the Council grateful thanks for this grant which will go a consider- 
able way in meeting its financial needs. 

In the year under Report the Society organised, in collaboration with the 
Asiatic Society, three discussion meetings on Ram Mohun, David Hare and 
Radhakanta Deb besides a lecture by Professor Broomfield. We are thankful to 
those who participated in the meetings and also to the Asiatic Society for making 
its Lecture Hall available to us. 

I take this opportunity of conveying my appreciation of the help rendered 
by Messrs Gour Chandra Ghosh and S. K. Mullick in maintaining the papers and 
account-books of the Society. I thank our Auditors, D. C. Paul and Co., Chartered 
Accountants and Sri Gouranga Press Private Limited for their cooperation in the 


work of the Society. 


31 March 1973. N. R. RAY 
Hony. Secretary 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the above statement of Receipts and Payments of the 
Calcutta Historical Society, for the year ended 3lst December, 1972, with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and have found it to be in accordance therewith. 


2, Church Lane, D. C. Pan & Co. 


Calcutta-1. Chartered Accountants. 
The 14th March, 1973. 
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NOTES FOR OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


In spite of its name Bengal Past and Present is a journal for historians 
working on Asia, with special reference to the modern Indian sub-conti- 
nent. a ae 


Articles and correspondence concerning them should be addressed to 


Dr N. K. Sinha, | 
Editor, Bengal Past and Present, 
85-A Ekdalia Road, 

Calcutta 19, India. 


It will help the printer considerably if articles are typed on one side 
of the paper only and double-spaced and if they do not exceed 25 pages 
or 7,000 words in length. References to notes may please be numbered in 
a single series, right through from 1 to the last number, and placed at the 
end. Numbering in the text is to be superscripted and not bracketed. 

As a guide to future researchers reference to a book should mention, 
in the following order, the name of the author or editor, the title, the 
volume number, the relevant edition, the date and place of publication, 
and the relevant pages. Reference to unpublished source-materials must 
mention, but only at the first occurence, where they are available. In case 
of repeated references to the same source, the reference may be ab- 
breviated, but there should be a list of abbreviations. Non-English words 
as well as titles of books and journals ought to be underlined. The use of 
cf., ibid., loc.ctt., op.cit, and the like, convenient as these are, may be 
avoided if the author is hazy about what they mean. 

Please use single inverted commas except for quotations within 
quotations. Quotations should keep the spelling used in the original 
documents. Square brackets like these [ ] are to be used for the author’s 
own insertions and comments. Omissions in the middle of a quoted passage 
should be indicated by three dots; by six if a whole passage is skipped. 

We do not presume to advise our contributors on points of style, but 
of course we welcome articles that are at once scholarly, original and 
readable. 

HIREN CHAKRABARTI 
Assistant Secretary 
Calcutta Historical Society. 
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